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BEST BOOKS ‘mm: NEW YEAR. LONGMANS’ STANDARD HISTORIES. 


The following are the most recent successes: 
McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By JOHN A First History of Peaaia. By Louise Creiguron. With numerous Illustrations 


BacH McMaster, Professor of American History in the University of Pennsylvania. With- and 5 Colored Maps. 16mo. $1.25. 
maps ant | profuse illustrations. Price, $1.00, Fascinatingin style. An unequaled preseata- w 


NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. by .Jacgues W. Repway, F.R.G.S: 
With numerous illustrations and maps. Price, 60 cents. The first real embodiment of the A Pa 
GARDINER. 37 i ox. 


new methods in geography. lu ull 
BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READING BY GRADES. Eight books for eight years: ‘rown, 8vo. Cloth, plain. 1,095 pages. $3.00, or three volumes separately at $1.20 each. 
Emphasizes the best literature. Beautifully illustrated. Send for descriptive circular. A Short History of England from the Earliest Times to the Present 
ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS. 15 volumes of supplementary reading in classic Day. By Cyr Ransome. With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, ete. Crown &vo. 518 
tales, folk lore, history and nature study. Send for catalogue. Illustrated ¢ rcular on appli- pages. $1.50. 
PATTERSON’ ’S AMERICAN WORD BOOK. Price, 25 cents. A thoroughly modern Young Folks’ History of the United States. By Thomas Wenrworrn Hicaiy- 


speller. Co-ordinates orthography, penmanship, punctuation, pronunciation, definition, lan son. With Maps and Illustrations, and Appendix covering a List of Books for Consulta- 
guage work, synonyms, etc. tion, Constitution of the United States, Chronological Table, Index, and a Series of Ques- 


NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC. By Freperic H. RipLey and Tuomas Tapper. tions. 12mo. 439 pages. $1 00, net. 


* | know of no better work for a first book of our national history.’’— Prof. O. M. FARNHAM, 


It comprises a Primer, Five Readers, an Advanced Reader for Academic Use, and Charts. Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass 
Every ind cation points to this series as the coming standard of music instruction in’ American . ‘ et 
schwols. Circular and specimen pages sent on request. English History for Americans. By Tuomas Wexrwortn Hicuinson and Epwarp 


MILNE’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. By WILLIAM J. \liLNe, President of the New CHANNING, Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University. With 77 Illustrations, 
York State Normal School, Albany. The latest addition to lor. Milie’s widely used series of 6 Colored Maps, Bibliography, a Chronological Table. of Contents, and Index. 12mo. 


mathematics. Price, 35 cents. 366 pages. $1.20, net. 
IT find it the best text on the subject for intermediate work that I have ever had the pleas- 


OTHER IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. ure to examine.’’— Prof. WALTER A, ORR, Ph.D., Greenville College, Greenville, Il). 
Todd's New Astronomy for Beginners, $1.30 Edgren and Fosler’s Brief German A History of Rome to the Death of Caesar. By W. W. How and H. D. Leicu 
. abe With 9 Lithograph Maps, 12 Maps and Plans in the Text, and numerous Illustrations from 
- 90 Constantin, - - - - 35 Archeological Sources. Large crown Svo. 590 pages. $2.00. 
’ clearer, more virile, more interesting presentation of the subject | have never seen.” 
Gleason's Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, - 1.25 | Howells’ (W.D.) Stories of Ohio, - - 60]. — Prof, 8. B. HARDING, Indiara University. 
Merrill's Fragments of Roman Satire, - .75 j 


A History of Greece from the Earliest Times to the Death of Alexan- 


The American Book Company publishes the largest number of : 
the best books in ali branches. adapted to every grade of pub- der the Great. By C. W.C. Oman, M.A., F. ©. A.; etc. With 2 Culored Folding 
lic and private schools, Academies, Normal Schools, igh ht 11 Maps and Plans in the Text, Side-notes, and Full Index. 12mo. 570pp. $1.50, 
Schools, and Colleges. New Books to meet new demands in *‘Oman’s History of Greece will serve to indicate the amount of knowledge demanded in 
every deparrment constantly issued. Largest list from which Gree ian History for entrance to college.’”— The Harvard University Catalogue. 
to make selections. Books sent prevaid on receipt of prices. Tr : oe ee 

eachers and others interested are invited to write for pamphlet con- 
Catalogues, circulars, and Bulletin of New Books on request. taining selected lasts of books for school- libraries at special net prices. 


Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


NEw YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BostoON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


ESSAYS OF ELIA. FRENCH TEXT-BOOKS 


By PAUL BERCY, B.L., LL.D. 


i . j j j ‘rew ‘rj SIMPLES NOTIONS DE FRANCAIS; or, First Steps LECTURES FACILES, p VEtude d 
W ilmington, Del. This is the thirty-fifth volume in songs of Fre n, 12 chansons et rondeaun, mnakes, with LE FRANCAIS PRATIQUKE, a com- 
with musie. Boards,........ plete course 


LA INGUE Mh. AISE, Ire Methode 


LIVRE DES ENFANTS. Po tude 
[his Series is distinguished for its careful, judicious, and scholarly editing, the| illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 100 pages.............05: ide. | LA LA, NGUE FRANCAISE, 2me PARTIE ( for Inter- 
LE SECOND LIVRE DES A continua 12 vs ties historiques et litter. 
excellence of its m: chanical execution, and the low price of the different volumes. | ‘tion of Livak pes ENFANTS, lilustrated withover 1.25 
50 pictures, upon which the lessons are based. 12mo, CONTES ET NOUVELLES MODERNES ( Paul 
cloth, 148 pages ........ more y's rench With explanatory English 
DENCE 
CORRESPONDENCE [NVITED. LE FRANCAIS PR. ITIQUE. 8. J2mo,cloth gl. 
for special instruction of Americans intending to OR ( S sor Translating English into 
traveliv France. Itcan be used as a first book for 75e. 
LEACH, SH EWELL «& co., everyone wishing to make a thorough study of the ALY TO SHORT SELECTIONS," ete. 12mo,eloth, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, sg 994g NEW YORK, 


HEN YOU WANT the nicest, easiest writing Tt 
pens made, you naturally ask your Stationer for ESTERBROOKS 2: i ae 
He has them, of course, for no stationery stock is complete without them 


One hundred and fifty styles. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, Wil! ich, N" 


Dixon’s Pencils 


9-11 E. 16th St., New York. 68 Chauncy St., Boston. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


EsTERBROCK acos | 


HO has not heard of Dixon’s “‘ Stenographer” Pencils? They | are made in soft, soft medium, and in medium degrees of hardness. 
They please all who use them. Teachers who have Phonography in 


their departments should send for samples. It will also pay them to 


are used by shorthand writers from Maine to Frisco The cut 


above shows full diameter The leads are perfect for rapid work. The 
mark is clear and black, and does not glaze. The selection of leads for ask at the same time for copy of ** Teachers’ Note Book” It contains 
Please mention 


these pencils was made by experts in the art of stenography. They | much interesting and curious information ipsotent a Roedatie, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : : : : = Jersey City, N.- J. 
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JOURNAL OF HEDUCATION. 


Vol. XLVII.—No. 


END FOR 
The Boston Collection 
of Kindergarten Stories, 


Acloth-bound book of 124 pages, containing 
62 carefully selected and interesting stories. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. oy 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 


Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, ete.) 


tc” Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


-The tender skin of in: 
fants and children 
should come in con: 


SOAP tact with only the 


purest of soaps._ 


44, per cent Pure 


and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverholf’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


& JOSEPH GLLOTT'S @ ) 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


The BEST QUALITY and MOST DUR. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS...... 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 


1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
1BLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
..91 John Street, New York. 


|New Normal School Retort.) 


Complete Cataloques fur- 
nished on receipt of ten 
cents for postage. 


Send for our Sunplement 
containing Normal School 
Apparatus. 


ATLANTIC 


“It gives me ¢ 


This ‘sharpener’ is 
State. From what I 


Price, #3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


2 does the work well and quickly. an 
in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 


versonally know of the results here and elsewhere, | am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact | do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
reat pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 


This last is of great importance for school work. 


JOEL D. MILLER, 
feow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & €O.. Leominster. Mass 


FLORIDA FAST LINE”’ ) 
Via Washington, Richmond and Charleston. 


QUICKEST TO ALL 
WINTER RESORTS 


SOUTH 


Route of the celevrated **New Vork- 
Florida special,’’ luxuriously ap 
pointed. Unequalled Schedules aud Sey 
viee. Only line running Sod Vestibul 
ed Trains to Florid, eonnee 
tion with" Federal Expfess" trom B: ston. 

J. H. JOHNSON,N.E. Agt., 
300 Washington Street, Boston. 


For Sale, 
A College, delightfully located in one of the Western 
States, with anew building erected for the purpose 
ona four acre Campus, amply supplied with school 
furniture, chemical, philosophical,and physiological 
apparatus, maps, globes, ete. The College has a 
boarding department, with accommodations for an 
hundred boarding students, and is now in full opera- 
tion inall departments During the first year the 
enroliment was 268 and this year it will reach 300 
students. The College is unsectarian, It 1s now 
owned by its resident, who offers it for sale, 
Hence the purchaser will take his place, and can 
have possession as anytime. His salary, after pay 
ing four professors and all current expenses, will 
amount to $1.80) for this vear, and he gives assur- 
ance that this amount can be increased easily to 
$2,000 and even $4,000 per annum : 

All this property, with the good will of the Col- 
lege, will be sold for 87,000: 84.500 in advance, and 
the balance ina yearor two. For full information 
apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 

165 Harvard street, Dorchester, Mass. 


= 
P.S. None need apply who are not able and dis-| 


posed to purchase, if the situation proves satisfac- 
tory. 


ELCIN WATCH 
There are no better watches to be 
had than Elgin watches, ° If y buy 
of them you know you will have 
the best fimekeeper that American 
skill can he. All our watches 
with Ligint ments are in 
GENUINE DUEBER CASES 
handsomely engraved, heavily gold 
plat will last lifetime and are 
ku the world over ast tandard 


eur expense and pay nothing. All 
watches cre guaranteed, If money 
is sent with order we pay all express 
“ urge nd give a beautiful chain 
ree. 
ROYAL MFC. CO. 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 


Wanted, 


willing to devote a part of their spare 


Teachers who are 


time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


2 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass 


24 Hours to Florida! 
Celebrated NEWYORK-FLORIDA SPECIAL” Palatial Trains 


Via the Atlantic Coast Line. 
Boston Office, 300 Washington Street, 


COAST LINE. = 


Dining and Sleeping Car 


The Crowning Triumph 


of a long and successful career— 


THE NEW MODELS 
of the 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


The Always-Best Typewriter 
made better yet 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 


WHITE HORSE BRAND 


* 


This celebrated brand of . 


Ready-to-Wear 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


issold in every state and territory by our 
agents who furnish the desired sizes from 
ourgreat warehouses, 

We want more good agents in towns and 
cities where we are not now represented, 

Men's snits, $4.00 to $15.00: Boys’ suits 
$3.00 to $10.00. Men’s pants Tie to $4 00. 
Complete outfit free. Write for par- 
ticulars. 

WHITE CITY TAILORS, 
227 to 229 Adams Street, Chicago. 


WINSTITP 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


Reaching all prominent Southern Cities, and 
Winter Kesor:s of Asheville, 


and all points in Florida, © 


Perfect 


Service. 


Southern Railway. 
THE GREAT ARTERY OF TRAVEL BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH. 


the famous 
Athen, Augusta, 
anlifornia, and Mexico. 


THE ROUTE OPERATING THE 


Washington and Southwestern Vestibule Limited: 


U. s. Fast Mail, 
Florida Short Line Limited. 


For full particulars and descriptive matter, eall on or address the following 


GEO. DANIELS, Traveling Pass. Agent, 228 Washington St. 


AGENCIES Baltimore— J, 
Washington 
New York 


J.M.CULP, Traflic Mgr., Washington, D.C. 


( Boston, Mass.—C, D. BOYD, New England Agent, 


Philadelphia— JOHN M. BEALL, Dist, Pass. Agent, 828 Chestnut St. 


IRTON, Pass. Agent 201 Kast Baltimore St. 


L. Ss. BROWN, General Agent, 705 15th St.. N. W. 
ALEX. 8. THWEATT, Eastern Pass. Agent, 271 Broadway. 


W. A. TURK, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Department of Superintendence, 


N. E. A. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., 


February 22--24, 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
Double Daily Service 


Via Colonial and F 


ederal Express from 


BOSTON AND PRINCIPAL NEW ENGLAND CITIES. 


Direct Connection made at Washington with Through Train to Chattanooga 


Tickets good, going, February 18—2]. 


for information apply to 


Pass’r Agent, 


GEORGE M. ROBERTS, 
205 Washington St., Boston. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A young pupil, after listening to an ex- 
haustive explanation of volcanoes, re- 
marked to the teacher that “he’d be afraid 
to live near a volcano, lest there might be 
a corruption any minute.” 

Stop drugging yourself with quack nos- 
trums or “cures.” Get a _ well-known 
pharmaceutical remedy that will do the 
work. Catarrh and Cold in the head will 
not cause suffering if Ely’s Cream salm 
is used. Druggists will supply 10-cent 
trial size or 50-cent full size. We mail it. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren street, N. Y. City. 

Rev. John Reid, Jr., of Great Falls, 
Mont., recommended Ely’s Cream Balm to 
me. I can emphasize his statement, “It is 
a positive cure for catarrh if used as di- 
rected.”’—Rev. Francis W. Poole, pastor 
Central Pres. Church, Helena, Mont. 

Mamma—‘How hot you are, Tommy; 
your clothes are wet through, I declare!” 

Tommy—‘‘Can’t help it, ma. The heat 
makes me cry all over.’”—Puck-Me-Up. 


Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colig, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
3ale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 

All readers of the Journal should use 


Ivory Soap. It is pure and white. See ad- 
vertinement on second cover pase 


“The Bible Story,” retold for young peo- 
ple, is the title of a book announced by 
the Macmillan Company. It comprises 
the “Old Testament Story,” by W. H. Ben- 
nett, M. A., of Hackney and New Colleges, 
London, and the ‘““New Testament Story,” 
by W. F. Adeney, M. A., of New College, 
London. With illustrations and four 
maps. 

This book is designed to supply the 
want of such a presentation of the narra- 
tives contained in the Bible as shall be 
suitable for the reading of young people. 
The book is reduced to reasonable dimen- 
sions by the omission of those portions of 
the narrative which are less suitable for 
young people, and also of incidents not es- 
sential to the story. In this way the 
salient features are emphasized and some 
sense of proportion observed, while there 
is scope for those dramatic elements which 
have always fascinated young readers of 
the Bible. 


York City, has a novel and charming en- 
tertainment, “The Costume Carnival of 


the Centuries.” Mr. Hatch is an expert 
at this line of entertainment. These are 
times when genius in the preparation of 
home talent exercises which have the 
charm of professional spirit is highly ap- 
preciated, and this is what Mr. Hatch has 
shown himself capable of doing. His 
“Bibi: A Comedy of Toys,” has had a phe- 
nomenal run in schools all over the coun- 
try, and this entirely new ‘Costume Carni- 
val of the Centuries” ought to excel the 
other in popular favor. 

These beautiful historic tableaux are 
easily and inexpensively arranged. Many 
original specialties are introduced, mak- 
ing an elaborate and varied programme 
that can be changed every evening, and 
run for a week, if desired. Can be given 
exclusively by ladies, or by both ladies and 
gentlemen. Over fifty new and novel tab- 
leaux, after the world’s most famous 
paintings. Suitable for Y. M. C. A.’S, 
schools and seminaries, women’s clubs, 
and general church and social societies, 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . 2.00 4 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 4 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 . 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, « «§ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - Boston, Mass. 


A SENIOR SCHEDULE. 


We're a-studying of literature 
As hard as e’er we can; 

We dote on revolutions 
And the brotherhood of man. 


We’re returning to the people, 
With a truly lyric cry; 

And for democratic spirit 
We'd lay us down and die. 


We're a-reading of philosophy 
To find out why we be, 

And a-learning that external worlds 
Lie wholly in the me. 


We don’t believe in matter, 
And of mind we’re not quite sure; 
We’re inclined to think uncertainties 
Most likely to endure. 


We're a-studying geology 
Of prehistoric times, 

Before the tides of primal sea 
Got written into rhymes; 


When the ‘“‘old world spun forever,” 
And the poets never knew it— 

And all the rocks, and stones, and things 
Were nicely mixed up through it. 


We're a-looking at fine pictures 
Made by people what are dead; 
And we criticise cathedrals 
With a Ruskin at our head. 


We're a-growing awful learned— 
There’s lots more of the kind— 

But we do not mind confessing 
That it’s all a beastly grind. 


—Mary Hollands McLean, in Wellesley Lyrics. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


STaTE SUPERINTENDENT W. Stetson, Maine: 
The sun is shining upon a better day than any upon 
which it has set. It is to dawn upon better days 
than the one upon which it is shining. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. P. Irvine, Rockland, Me. 
Uhe first business of a child during his schooi years 
is school. All other interests should be so managed 
that the school work may be properly done. 


E.ten G. Revetey: The normal school should 
not be a place where pupils are trained to become 
teachers by teachers, but a place where they train 
themselves, having the teachers for overseers in case 
there is a tendency to go into unsafe paths. 


Tur Duke or DevonsHirReE: The country cannot 
prosper which neglects the prosecution of either the 
higher or the secondary branches of scientific re- 
search, or which is indifferent to the scientific train- 
ng of those who are destined to conduct its indus- 


‘rial and commercial enterprises. 


Karr Dovetas Wieain: Who owns the child? 
if the parent owns him—mind, body, and soul — 
ve must adopt one line of argument; if, as a human 
being, he owns himself, we must adopt another. In 
iy thought, the parent is simply a divinely appointed 
guardian, who acts for his child until he attains what 
we call the age of discretion—that highly uncer- 
tain period, which arrives very late in life with some 
persons and not at all with others, 


HERBARTIAN PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED. 


[Excerpts from Essays on the “Herbartian Psychology 
as Applied to Education,” by John Adams. D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston.] 

Things which in the greater world are only means, 
hecome ends in the schoolroom. 

In the dictionary “empirical” begins with the mean- 
ing “depending upon experience, or one’s own obser- 
vation,” but it soon works its way down to “quack.” 

Teachers trouble themselves very little about 
theories. No occupation claiming the rank of a pro- 
fession shows less interest in the theoretical aspects of 
its work. 

The modest schoolmaster is an arrogant and intol- 
erant “empiric.” 

“By-the-grace-of-God” teachers are beyond all 
hope. 

Works* on school management are very valuable, 
and, indeed, essential to young and raw teachers. 

In the region of educational theory there is an in- 
tolerable lack of unanimity. 

Almost every characteristic utterance of a great 
educationist can be matched by its contradiction in 
the works of some other great educationist. 

The two most powerful general systems of educa- 
tion—-the Iroebelian and the Herbartian—are built 
upon opposing philosophical principles. 

The only hope of the student of pedagogy lies in 
common sense. 

Literary schoolmasiers, more than any other class, 
have learnt the art of being dull by saying all that 
can be said on a given subject. 

Pedantry is our besetting sin, and nowhere does it 
receive a better illustration than in our love of com- 
pleteness. 

Tam an Herbartian simply because I cannot help it. 


THE WHITE HILLS IN WINTER. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES, 


As we rode into Intervale, the Great Dipper, filled 
to the brim with glorious light, was pouring splendor 
into the northern sky. Again the Almighty’s clval- 
lenge to Job rang through heaven’s arches and was 
flung back from the encircling hills: “Canst thou bind 
the sweet influences of the Pleiades or loose the bands 
of Orion? Canst thou bring forth Mazaroth in lis 
season? or eanst thou guide Areturus with his sons?” 

For a moment the curtain lifted and we “saw a 
new heaven”; then it fell and all the telescopes of 
earth could not penetrate its folds. 

Winter at Intervale! At last, having obeyed the 
psalmist’s injunction, “Flee as a bird to your moun- 
tain.” with the peep of dawn we are astir. In the 
east, the old moon swings the morning star in her 
cradle, and one by one, the everlasting hills stretch 
their giant forms and slowly clothe themselves with 
light. In their hollows lie earth-born clouds, wait- 
ing to be caught up and spiritualized in mid-heaven. 
Already the crescent moon is dipping in billows of 
mist, and now its ineffectual light pales like a glow- 
worm, and the morning stars quench their beams. 


A sea-change in the cloudy dome, 

Where Neptune herds his snowy flocks, 
And springing from the rosy foam, 

Fair Venus wrings her golden locks. 


Mythology lends its voice to the magic of the Kast; 
but the West will not stop short of revelation. There, 
Mount Washington, “reflecting as a mirror the glory 
of the Lord, is ehanged . . . from glory to glory.” 


For now behold! a flush, a start, 
An arrow of light, a leaf of a rose, 

Flung down from acloud’s surcharged heart, 
And the mountain wakes from its deep repose. 


O magical touch it might have missed! 

O quick response from the mountain side! 
As the refluent sea of amethyst 

Meets the roseate gold’s oncoming tide! 
From pearly summit to purple base, 

The palpitating color flows, A 
Then the red sea parts, and a cool gray space 

For the mountain rises, as once it rose 
For aseer of old; but the face is veiled, 

For the light of God has touched it now ; 
And till its perilous gleam has paled, 

No mortal eye may see that brow. 


“Ile scattereth snow like wool.” Not in vain have 
the multitudinous flocks: of heaven yielded their 
whiteness to the beauty of the mountain world. The 
grassy fields, the shorn meadows, the jagged hill 
slopes, the cup-like hollows, the glassy lakes, the out- 
stretched arms of the forest, the burdened river,—are 
but varied receptacles for snow masses, those kalei- 
doseopes of light and shade and enchanting color. 
How the snow white emphasizes the forest green, 
and, for a brief hour, turns a mountain road into a 
rainbow! In such a path we traverse the Cathedral 
woods, penetrate the cloisters and climb Mount Sur- 
prise for the sunset. 

I doubt if nature has a finer, more rewarding, 
phase than this mood of simplicity tempered with re- 
serve. The winter silence of the woods is as ex- 
quisite as their summer music, and to-day the thrush 
in memory outsings the hermit whose June cell was 
in yonder pine. Not a rod of this mountain path is 
without its bright-hued counterpart of a flown joy 
of summer. And O, the delightful solitude! We 
tread softy, lest the trees feel our coming and intru- 
sion. A white rabbit leaps across our path and 
vanishes like a snow wraith. A downy woodpecker 
taps softly and a red squirrel laughs under his breath; 
but no real impertinence is offered to the silence. If 
the gods delight in stillness, they must frequent this 
wood. Surely some eye besides our own is resting 
with fullness of content upon the southern slope of 
Mount Surpise,as the slant rays of the afternoon 
sun touch leaf-strewn hillside and brown-leaved 
beeches, kindling them into beauty, as a great emotion 
transfigures a human face. 

rom the brow of the hill, a memorable scene un- 
rolls. The sun sinks slowly behind Moat mountain, 
pouring from an inexhaustible chalice rose and lilae 
upon the Presidential range, and suffusing with pink 
the lower hills. Even Rover feels the solemn beauty 
of the hour, and is silhouetted against the western 
sky. A white path gleams out in the dark forest and 
beckons us, promising a solution of all mysteries in 
that land beyond the sun whither it leads. Over us 
floats the banner of His love who tips the clouds with 
rose and pins his curtain with a star. The ineffable 
color pales from rapture to tenderness. 

Then Evening spreads her dusky wing, 
And ‘neath its covert broods a world, 

Till slowly that great wing is furled, 
And morning stars begin to sing. 


A sleigh-ride around Humphrey’s ledge, overlook- 
ing the fettered Saco, and embracing visions such as 
only winter affords, in her white hours and most re- 
vealing moods!—we have drawn that prize to-day. 
Nature has opened her jewel-box, and called us to 
the exhibit. Snow erystals everywhere flash light, 
and when a soft, gray cloud veils the sun, it is grate- 
ful to dazzled eyes. Now the delicate beauty of the 
wintry world brings serene enjoyment. ‘There is no 
lack of color, but it is subdued and refined—a senti- 
ment, not a passion. Yellow birches with reddish 
twigs seem to have tangled a soft cloud in their 
budded tops; while the white birches are even more 
beautiful, with the vellowish green of their massed 
trunks upholding ashes of roses in their delicate 
branching tops. The pines and firs are dark and 
mysterious like the weird song that throbs ceaselessly 
in their hearts. On a side hill the great Artist of the 
universe has thrown innumerable tints and shades of 
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brown; from the delicate buff of the grass to the dark 
bronze of the evergreens. The bare earth, visible in 
spots, is in the color scheme, and the river leaps in 
amber beauty from its icy hold, and making a little 
path over the stones gives voice to the harmony. 

The sound of running water is a glad assurance 
that the stillness is not of death, but of heathful 
sluinber. The jay respects the silence, and flings 
into it no discordant note, as he flies over the river 
with his trail of celestial blue. The crow and the 
squirrel, too, have parted with their loquacity, and 
the “dee dee dee” of the titmouse is far away. Our 
winding road leads by an apple orchard, and we 
wonder what fruit we shall pluck to-day. Suddenly 
a flock of birds, flying heavily and low, and bearing 
the robin colors, lights in the branches. One might 
fare worse than to meet an old friend like robin in a 
far country; but this is not our familiar Merula 
migratoria. A few quick, but cautious, steps bring 
us face to face with the new comers: whose forked 
tails. heavy heads and beaks, white wing bands, and 
rose-red washing upon slaty-gray plumage, at once 
pronounce them pine grosbeaks. One brilliant 
beauty pecks at a frozen apple and fearlessly meets 
our scrutiny. Arrant poacher that he is, from over the 
border, he feels secure under a bird-loving eve, and 
doubtless will carry back to Canada noble sentiments 
of reciprocity. 

Fly away, fly away, pretty fowl of the air, 
And a curse onthe hand that would weave thee asnare! 

In the woods of the north, when the larch buds anew, 
May the rose in thy cap take a ruddier hue; 

And the song in thy breast flood the air like new wine, 
Pretty bird of the nor’land, the land of the pine. 


CHILD STUDY IN WESTFIELD AND VICIN- 
Y.—(11) 


BY SUPT. CLARENCE ©, BRODEUR. 


CHILDREN’S ATTITUDE TOWARD 
SUPERSTITIONS. 
The second test was a study of children’s super- 


TEST Ul. 


stitions. The children were asked to write a list of 
all the superstitions they could recall and to tell what 
each superstition was supposed to accomplish; they 
were also told a story of luck attending “the finding 
of a horse-shoe” and were asked to write answers to 
the following questions: (a) Do you believe it to be 
true or untrue? (b) Tell why you think it true or un- 
true. (¢) Where did you learn it? 

for some unknown reason but few teachers called 
for the first test, and but few papers were collated. 
106 boys and 104 girls wrote lists of superstitions. 


rhe results in brief were as follows:— 
Boys. Girls. T'tl. 


Whole number tested.................. 106 104 210 
Whole number superstitions.:......... 289 326 615 
Superstitions relative to good luck..... 69 72 141 
29 46 75 
Sickness and death.................. 35 33 68 


It is evident from the above that. so far as these 
results are concerned, girls have a somewhat larger 
number of superstitions than have boys; but the dif- 
ference is not nearly as marked as is indicated by the 
results of Miss Vostrovsky, who has studied this same 
subject among California children. Girls and bovs 
seem to have an equal number of superstitions con- 
cerning good luck, company, sickness and death. and 
bad luck; girls have a larger number of superstitions 
about the weather and about love and marriage than 
have the boys. It is a matter of regret that a larger 
number of papers were not furnished that the test 
might have been correspondingly more important. 

The results of the second test are indicated in the 
following table. Two hundred and forty-five bovs 
and 260 girls replied to the questions asked, although 
some of these told where thi v had heard of the super- 
stition, but did not state whether or no thev believed 
it true. Proof is the great reason for belief or dis- 
belief; it is so or it is not so “because I tried it onee.” 
Three hundred and two pupils stated the souree 
from which their knowledge of “horseshoe luck” 
came. Of these forty-six per cent. give the mother 
or the father as the source of information, while 


thirty-four per cent. learned of the superstition from 
_other children or from their teachers; less than ten 
per cent. learned it through reading. Six pupils had 
never heard the story until it was told at the time of 


the test:— 
Boys. Girls. T’tl. 


Number children tested................ 239 247 486 
Number who believe it to be true....... 111 96 207 
Reasons. 
Told by truthful persons... 17 19 36 
No reason given............ 9 6 15 
Number who do not believe it true..... 126 147 273 
Reasons. 
No reason given........... 16 25 41 
Source. 
People other than children ; 
Never heard of it before............... 2 4 6 


TEST Il. THE AMBITIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 


One thousand seven hundred and four children 
wrote composition exercises in answer to the ques- 
tion. “What would you like to do when you grow to 
be aman (or woman) and why?” Teachers were re- 
quested io cmphasize especially the why; as a result 
of this request quite a Jarge number of papers stated 
the reason for the ambition of the writer, but were 
too indefinite to admit of accurate classification,— 
mentioning several occupations desired, or answer- 
ing the question in some such way as, “I should like 
to do something by which I can make a great deal of 
money.” ‘This accounts for the difference in the 
whole anumber of answers collated in the two tables 
which follow. The children- were from seven to 
seventeen years of age, and spoke freely on the sub- 
ject. The following table will indicate what occupa- 
tions were desired by the children tested:— 

Boys. Girls. T’tl. 


Occupations. 
Professions, 
Physicans and nurses............ 37 12 49 
Clergymen, nuns, missionaries... 29 6 35 
Civil and electrical engineers.... 34 ua 34 
Domestic Service. 
Agriculture. 
Farmers atid florists... 47 3 50 
Trade and Transporation. 
4 65 69 
Railroad brakeman............... 61 61 
Engineers and firemen........... 36 ee 36 
Trades. 
Carpenters and builders......... 69 a 69 
Mechanics and machinists....... 54 1 55 


From this table it is strikingly manifest that a 
large perecatage of the children were impressed with 
the desirability of a professional calling; the fathers 
of but a very small number of these children are pro- 
fessional men, and yet almost forty per cent. of the 
children desire a profession. The curve for the de- 
sire for a professional occupation is interesting. It 
shows that the desire is far stronger in the girl than 
in the boy, for at no age does the line indicating the 
bows desive reach within fifteen per cent. the line in- 
dicating the desire of the girl; it is strongest at eight 
years of age, when sixty-six per cent. of the girls 
choose some professional calling; from this age 
there is yuite a sudden decline to about fifty per cent. 
it ten years of age, and there is almost no variation 
from this age through the seventeenth vear. The 
curye representing the boy’s desire is quite different; 
it starts at ten per cent. at seven years of age and 
with sliglt variation increases to about thirty-six per 
cent. at fifteen years of age. 

Two occupations classed as professional es- 
pecially desired by girls. Of the 680 pupils desiring 
professions forty per cent. wish to become teachers, 
less than three per cent of these being boys; while 
twenty-three per cent. wish to become musicians, 
about the same proportion being boys. To become 
teachers is more desired by the girls than is any other 


profession, and this desire is strongest at thirtee; 
years of age; the desire to become musicians an! 
dressmakers, desired by fifteen per cent. and thirtee:, 
per cent. respectively of the girls, is also strongest a 
the age of thirteen. 

The favorite occupation of boys, as indicated |) 
this test, is that of the carpenter and builder, a litt], 
less than ten per cent. indicating this as their choice: 
a little more than nine per cent. wish to become mer 
chants. The desire for professional work is noi 
nearly so strong with the boys as with the girls. 
medicine is the favorite professional calling, yet but 
five per cent. of the boys wish to become doctors. 
There is a large number of boys who wish to follow 


those occupations grouped under the head “Trade 


and Transportation.” 

One cannot but, feel that it is an unfavorable omen 
that so few of the girls indicate a desire to have any- 
thing to do with housework; only about four per cent. 
express a desire for this kind of service. When one 
considers that the mothers of many of these chil- 
dren were housekeepers and cooks before marriage. 
the fact is all the more noteworthy. The papers 
clearly indicate also that there is an atmosphere in al- 
most every home which leads a child to desire an 
occupation different from that of his father and 
mother; some of this must be due to the fact that 
in the minds of many of us there are few lines of 
work which have so many disagreeable aspects as has 
the one which is ours. Moreover, these papers show 
clearly that in the minds of a very large number of 
our pupils manual labor is regarded as somewhat be- 
littling; this is shown not only by the number of those 
who have no desire for manual labor, but also by the 
decided language used by the children with regard 
to it. Whose is the fault and how can it be 
remedied ? 

The reasons that influenced the children in their 
choices have been collated in the following table: 


Reasons given for selecting occupations. 
Boys. Girls. T’tl. 


Good business demand........... 36 10 46 
To acquire knowledge........... 11 18 29 
To get fame or power............ 8 7 15 
Because it is useful.............. : 19 22 


An examination of this table shows that twenty- 
nine per cent, of the boys and almost forty-six per 
cent. of the girls make their choice because they think 
they will like the occupation selected. The curve for 
this reason shows it to be much more potent with the 
girls than with the boys, and at no age do the boys 
mention it oftener than the girls; it is equally potent 
with girls of nine and fifteen years of age (fifty-eight 
percent.) It is given most frequently by boys of fif- 
teen, and there is a steady increase in the percentage 
giving it after the ten-year point (fourteen per cent.) 
has been reached. 

The situation is reversed when we consider the 
money-making desires of children. The boys lead, 
and the number of times this reason is given hy them 
is much larger than the number of times the reason 
is given by girls, The curve for the boys varies 
slightly from year to vear, but there is a variation of 
about ten per cent. only from seven to fifteen years 
of age. The question asked by Professor Ear! 
Barnes, ‘Is money exalted to a position of undue im- 
portance in children’s minds?” seems to be answered 
far as these children are concerned. 

It is not our purpose to comment on the papers 
presented in these child-study tests, but we shall be 
pardoned for quoting from one paper, especially as 
the joke is on the writer. There is a popular im- 
pression that one who does not saw wood or shove! 
Is something of a leafer: evidently this opinion was 
held by the writer of the following,—a Chicopee lad 
eleven years of age: “When I grow to be a man | 
should like to be a superintendent of schools, like Mr. 
Brodeur, for he has a good soft job and don’t have 
to work hard; besides he gets a big salary and can go 
away whenever he wants to,” 
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SOME REMARKABLE STARS.—(1.) 


BY ALLAN ROCKWELL THORNE. 


The most conspicuous star in the evening sky dur- 
ing the early months of the year is Sirius, popularly 
known as the Dog star, whose heliacal rising marks 
the period of Dog days, when all nature is super- 
stitiously believed to be under its baneful influence. 
It shines with a light nearly four times as great as 
that of any other star visible in northern latitudes. 
and has even been know to cast a perceptible shadow. 

The color of its light is now a pure white tinged 
slightly with emerald green, but ancient writers con- 
cur in speaking of it as shining with a light as red as 
that reflected from the planet Mars. This would in- 
dicate that its light and heat have been growing more 
intense, and that it may become stil! brighter. 

From observations of the annual parallax, astrono- 
mers have determined its distance with a fair degree 
of accuracy, finding that it cannot be far short of one 
million times more distant than our sun; while care- 
ful measurements of its light and heat show that were 
it brought to the sun’s distance we should find it shin- 
ing with a splendor three hundred and ninety-four 
times greater than that luminary. 

By continued observations of its position in the 
celestial sphere it was found to have an irregular 
motion among the stars. This irregularity was 
carefully studied, resulting in the discovery that the 
motion was neither uniform nor in a straight line. 
The star swung to and fro across a straight line 
representing its progressive motion, making a com- 
plete oscillation in about fifty years. 

It was shown that this phenomenon could be fully 
explained upon the supposition that the star had a 
companion revolving about it in that period. But 
no astronomer had yet found such a companion, al- 
though its direction from Sirius had been accurately 
computed and telscopes were turned upon it in hope 
of making the discovery. Finally, in February. 
1862. Alvan Clark & Sons. while testing the object 
vlass of the eighteen-inch telescope now in the 
Chicago Observatory, directed it toward that. star. 
The companion was discovered, shining with the 
feeble light of a tenth magnitude star, and lying ex- 
actly in the computed direction of the theoretical 
companion. Other telescopes were now turned upon 
it, following its course for four vears, and fully es- 
tablishing the fact of its revolution in a period of 
about half a century. 

The two stars of this binary svstem are separated 
by a distance of more than forty times the radius of 
the earth’s orbit. From thie distance and the period 
of revolution, the combined mass of the two bodies is 
known to be nine times that of the sun. 

Sirius, visibly the most magnificent of stars, is also 
one of the largest known to astronomers. The only 
star rivalling it in splendor is Canopus, visible in 
nore southern latitudes. It shines with half the 
brightness of Sirius, but a careful determination of 
its parallax shows it to be seven or eight times more 
distant. Since the intensity of light varies as the 
inverse square of the distance, it follows that Canopus 
s acentre of light and heat twenty-five or thirty 
times greater than Sirius, or nearly ten thousand 
times that of the sun. [ts mass is unknown, and per- 
haps unknowable, but in all probability it is many 
times larger than Sirius. 

The first attempts to determine stellar parallax 
vere unsuccessful, but many stars were discovered to 
have a proper motion. ‘They were not fixed, as had 
heen supposed, but moving through space so swiftly 
(hat in many instances their rate of motion could be 
iccurately determined. Several were found having 
i annual proper motion ranging from three to six 
econds of are. 

ft was believed that this comparatively rapid 
ivular velocity was largely due to nearness of the 
tare and that if parallax could be determined at all, 
“uch stars would prove most likely to reward the ob- 
<erver. 

For various reasons, 61 Cygni, a small star of the 
ith magnitude, was selected as the one upon which 
o make a series of the most precise measurements to 
These were 


the resulting mass of 


‘elermine its parallax. observations 


continned several years. and 


data carefully reduced and corrected for every known 


error. A small value remained, varying just as 
parallax should vary, and indicating a motion in the 
direction that parallax should take place. 

The astronomer exultingly announced to the 
world that he had passed the great gulf separating us 
from the stars. The distance of one star was known! 
But so great is this distance that a railroad train 
running night and day at a rate of forty miles an hour 
would not reach it in less than one hundred million 
vears! A ray of light leaving this star and traveling 
with the immense velocity of 186,000) miles per 
second will reach us only after the lapse of seven 
vears. 

It is also a double star, the two bodies separated by 
a distance of forty-four times the radius of the earth’s 
orbit, and formerly supposed to revolve about their 
common centre of gravity ina period of four hundred 
and fifty-two years. Their computed mass was one- 
third that of the sun. But a recent investigation of 
all observations made upon the two components of 61 
(‘veni during one hundred and twenty vears show not 
the slightest déviation from their courses, such as 
must arise from their mutual attraction. This is 
thought to indicate that each is moving independently 
of the other, around a centre of gravity several de- 
grees distant, and that two thousand vears hence 
thev will have separated so far that their connection 
would never be suspected. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


JEAN HALIFAX, 


BY 


Let us open our geographies and mike a flying 
trip—on paper—to the birthplace of Washington. 

That was at Mt. Vernon? No. It is not strange 
that you think so, for a good many people suppose 
that Washington was born at Mt. Vernon, but he was 
not. 

We will sail down the Potmace river, and, about 
seventy miles from the city of Washington, in West- 


THE 11°* OF FEBRUARY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


was Bern _ 
2= 


Wakefield, 
County, Virginia. 
{Eleveuth of February according to the old reckoning.} 


Site of the Birthplace of Washington, Westmoreland 


moreland county, Virginia, we will find Wakefield, 
the birthplace of the Father of our Country. 


It is on the west bank of the river. About a mile 


west of the town, on a little hill overooking Pope's 
creek, is the old homestead. 
The old log house was burned down when Wash- 


ington was a boy, but the great brick chimney stood 
until quite recently. Perhaps some of vou have 
seen it. 

ft was blown down The 
bricks of which it was built were good sound ones, 
twice as large as those made nowadays. On the back 
of each brick is stamped the name of the English 
manufacturer. The hard and firm 
after all these years. 

You can see the pile of brick and mortar any day, 
for relic hunters it, at least. not 
enough to be noticed, as so few, comparatively, re- 
member that this is the birthplace of Washington. 

A few vears ago congress authorized the construc- 
tion of a Washington memorial at Wakefield, and 
vranted an appropriation for the purpose. 

When the memorial structure-to-be has been com- 
pleted, if vou visit Mt. Vernon, you must go on a 


Wakefield for 


in the autumn of 1895. 


mortar, too. 1s 


have not touched 


little farther down the river and. see 


yourself, 


So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind 
is all the sad world needs. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 


TEST QUESTIONS FOR “THE ANCIENT 
MARINER.” 


(College English for 1898 and J899.) 


BY MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY. 


1. Mention five well-known poems which begin 
in the style of “The Ancient Mariner.” 

2. Connect “he stoppeth one of three” with the 
mariner’s final penance. 

3. Picture in your own words the strong contrasts 
found in the first four verses of the poem. 

4. Quote a stanza to prove hypnotic power on the 
part of the mariner. 
Trace the of 
guest's feelings throughout the poem. 

6. Give the popular superstition concerning the 


SUCCESSIVE stages the wedding 


albatross. 

What circumstance adds to the enormity of 
the mariner’s crime? 

8. What is the religious setting of the poem? 


Prove your answer by quotations. Coleridge’s 
reasons for choosing this setting? 
9. What device produces the artistic effeet of the 
following verse? 
God save thee, ancient Mariner, 
From the fiends that plague thee thus! 
Why look’st thou so?—‘' With my cross-bow 


I shot the albatross.” 


10. Trace the ship’s course through the whole 
poem. 
11. [low do the sailors become accomplices in the 


mariner’s crime? Why does the poet consider them 
even greater sinners than the mariner? 

12. Explain the following expressions: (a) still 
treads the shadow of his foe: (b) the furrow followed 
free: (c) eastern bar: (d) with far-heard whisper; 
(e) This body dropt not down: (f) like lead into the 
sea: (¢) crimson shadows. 

13. Quote a line that gives an idea of the time of 
the action of the poem. 

14. Explain the allusion in: (a) silent sea; (b) 
death fires; (c) witch’s oils: (d) Marv Queen; (e) fire 
flags: (f) ivv-tod: (g) vespers nine; (h) holy rood. 

15. What is the force of the structure of the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘‘About, about, in reel and rout’? 


16. Give the reason for the mariner’s act, “T bit 


my arm, T sucked the blood.” 


17. “Gramercy, they for joy did grin.” Why was 
the word “grin” used in preference to some more 


poetical word 
18. Quote the line that gives the first hint that 
the ship of Part IIT. is supernatural. 


19. Deserihbe in detail the crew of the phantom 
ship. 

290, What was the stake that the demon woman 
won? 

21. What similarity have the closing stanzas of 


‘each division of the poem’? 
In what way does the poet connect the death 


ve 


of the sailors with the shooting of the albatross: 


WHERE DID THE DINNER COME FROM? 


The pepper from 10,000 miles away, the East Indies. 

The tea from China. 

The coffee from Brazil. 

The fish from Newfoundland. 

The flour from Minneapolis. 

The beef from Texas. 

The salt from New York state. 

The oranges from California. 

The sugar from Cuba. 

It required five different ships to bring the pepper, tea, 
coffee, fish, and sugar. 

The heef, oranges, and flour were brought over differ- 
ent lines of railroad, which cost many millions to build. 

A dinner that can be had for a dollar represents many 
vears of growth of plants and animals; the employment 
first and last of hundreds of thousands of men in field, 
quarry, shipyard, -puilding establish- 
and mill, and the investment of hundreds 


forest, mine, cal 
ment, foundry, 
of millions of eapital. 

It would be impossible to figure out the cost, directly 


or indirectly, of a dollar dinner. 
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Commercial and Industrial Geography.” 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


SPICES AND CONDIMENTS. 
CUBEBS. 

Cubebs, like pimento, owe their early introduction 
into Europe to their resemblance, “in form, color, and 
properties,” to pepper. 

Cubebs grow on a climbing, woody shrub, in- 
digenous to Java, Borneo, and Sumatra. It grows 
under favorable conditions to a large bush twenty feet 
high. It first appears in the literature of commerce 
inthe 11th century. Writers of [taly, Germany, and 
Denmark speak of it in the 12th century, and it ap- 
pears as an article of commerce in London in the 
13th. In 1307 it is recorded that a pound of cubebs 
were purchased for the king’s wardrobe at a price that 
would mean seventy-two shillings now. When King 
John of France was in England in 1360 cubebs were 
regularly used as spice. People of large wealth in- 
duiged in cubebs powdered and used on meat like 
pepper, others had them canned whole, but they were 
never a common spice. As early as 1305  cubebs, 
among other articles, were taxed to rebuild and main- 
tain in good repair London bridge. 

Java exported as much as 10,000 pounds of cubebs 
in 1775. The cultivation of the cubeb tree is easy. 
hut the demand for the product has not been sufficient 
to tempt to any large culture, but quite recently it has 
heen grown by the coffee planters as a needed shade 
for their plants. 

Cubebs grow in clusters, often as many as fifty ma 
cluster, on a thick stalk of an inch and a half. They 
are gathered green, but not until matured. The 
fruit is about a fifth of an inch in diameter, but 
shrinks and shrivels in drying. 

The United States shipped from 
125,000 pounds of cubebs a year, and England 
120,000 pounds, by the latest reports. 

Cubebs are now more used as medicine than as 
spice. They have rare medicinal qualities. As a 


Singapore 


medicine they are used in a fine powder, as an “essen- 
tial oil,” as an alcoholic extract, and as a resin. 

There is an almost worthless Chinese variety and 
another equally valueless African cubeb. 


IN ISIS. 


Spring begins March 20, 9 a. m. (vernal equinox); 
summer solstice, June 21, 5 a. m.; autumnal equinox, 
September 22, 7 p. m.; winter solstice, December 21, 2 
mM. 

Mercury, morning star January 6 to March 16, May 1 to 
June 30,September 5to October 19, December 21 to 
January. 

Venus, morning star January 1 to February 15, Decem- 
ber 1 to January. : 

Mars, morning star all the year. 

Jupiter, morning star January 1 to March 25, October 138 
to January. 

Saturn, morning star January 1 to May 30, December 6 
to January. ‘ F 

Mercury, evening star January 1-6, March 16 to May 1, 
June 30 to September 5, October 19 to December 21. 

Venus, evening star February 15 to December 1. 

Jupiter, evening star March 25 to October 13. 

Saturn, evening star May 30 to December 6. 

Ash Wednesday, February 28; first Sunday in Lent, 
February 27; Palm Sunday, April 3; Good Friday, April 
8; Easter, April 10; Ascension day, May 19; Whitsunday, 
May 29. 

Partial eclipse of the moon, January 7; total eclipse of 
the moon, December 27. These are the only eclipses to 
be visible in the United States. 

The earth was 3,112,560 miles nearer the sun January 1 
than it will be July 1, but we did not appreciate it. 

President of the United States. William McKinley of 
Ohio; vice-president, Garret A. Hobart of New Jersey; 
president of senate in the absence of Vice-President 
Hobart, William P. Frye of Maine; speaker of the house 
of representatives, Thomas B. Reed of Maine: secretary 
of state, John Sherman of Ohio: secretary of the treasury, 
Lyman J. Gage of Illinois: secretary of war, Russell A. 
Alger of Michigan; secre tary of the interior, Cornelius N. 
Bliss of New York: secretary of the navy, John D. Long 
of Massachusetts; secretary of agriculture, James Wilson 
of Iowa; postmaster-general, James A. Gray of Mary- 
land; attorney-general, John W Griggs of New Jersey. 
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WINTER STUDIES. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


SPRUCE. 

During the winter an excellent opportunity is 
offered us for the study of the evergreens. 

Throughout the country, in the midst of a winter's 
landscape of sleet and snow, the beautiful green 
masses of our trees are seen swinging and swaying in 
defiance of winter winds. Here we see the slender 
singing needles of the pines; again, it is a spruce tree 
that is waving its snow-laden boughs so gracefully. 
Whatever tree it may be, it is a beautiful picture. 

Encourage the pupils to look for these pictures and 
ask them to bring to you the branchlets, cones, or 
herries from the different varieties of evergreen trees 
in the locality. After a few have beer studied singly, 
then make comparisons. 

Among the specimens contributed we shall find a 
spray of the Norway spruce, for this tree extends over 
a vast range of territory. 


Qur plan for the lesson talk is previously formed, 
and in our mind, or, better still, upon the blackboard, 
is the following analysis:— 


THE TREE. 
(a) Habitat. 
(b) Size. 
(c) Shape. 
(d) Trunk. 
(e) Branches. 
(f) Bark. 
Il. LEAVES. 
(a) Color. 
(b) Size. 
(c) Shape. 
(d) Arrangement. 
Ill. CATKINS. 
(a) Size. 
(b) Arrangement. 
(c) Manner of growth. 
IV. CONES. 
(a) Shape. 
(b) Size. 
(c) Color. 
(d) Position. 
(e) Scales. 
(f) Seeds. 
V. USBS. 
(a) Wood. 
(b) Resin, tar, turpentine. 
(c) Protection for birds. 
VI. LITERATURE. 
The Spruce Tree. 
—Normal! Alternate Third Reader. 
The Discontented Fir Tree. 
The Christmas Tree. 


‘Kate D. Wiggin. 


I'he Norway spruce is one of our handsomest and 
most useful evergreen trees; its tall, erect trunk and 
drooping branches are conspicuous in our winter land- 


scape. This tree is the chief in the great forests «/ 
Northern Europ 
and long ago 
came American 
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above our nati, 
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branches are mor 
horizontal. The 
bark is rough, red- 


leaves are stiff, 
linea r - shaped. 
Slightly curved up 
— ward, with blunt 
points. hey are of a dark green color, and shades 
of olive green are distinctly seen in the sunlight and 
shadows. ‘They are about one inch in length, and 
are closely packed, overlapping, smooth, and some- 
what three-sided. 

The catkins are shortly stalked, and are near tli 
ends of the branches. ‘The anthers are crowned wit!) 
a tiny cap of scarlet, and are two-celled. 


Seed ce Cone “Seales 


The tiny cones are terminal, and are of a reddis!: 
tint. The bracts are small, lanceolate, with a serrat 
margin. | 

The cones, when fully ripe, are four or five inches 
long and one and one-half inches thick. They hang 
from the under side of the ends of the branches, a 
thick and somewhat cylindrical in shape, being blun' 
at both ends. The cones mature the first year, an 
grow dark with age. The stout scales are squart 
pointed, and are numerous, rough and woody. 

The seed is small, the wing is oval in shape am 
about three times the length of the seed itself. 

The Norway spruce is highly valued for it 
timber, which is used for masts and spars of shi)’ 
for floors, and in the manufacture of furniture. |) 
many localitjes it is used for fuel and for hous: 
building. 

The bark is used in Norway and Sweden for makin: 
baskets. The long and slender roots. split and boil’ 
in alkali and sea-salt, are dried and twisted into cor 
age, which is used on vessels, and also by the. farme! 

The sap-wood, when gelatinous, is sweet, and t! 
children of Lapland and Sweden eat this in its fre 
state. In these northern countries, when food is n°! 
plentiful, the inner-bark is mixed with a little flow’ 
or meal and baked into bread. 

The spruce is also valued for its resin. The tru’ 
spruce resin flows spontaneously from the bark. 
Germany and parts of the United States the cru’ 
resin is often extracted by making longitudinal chau 
nels at equal distances in the stems of the firs. Thee 
channels are about one inch wide and of equal depth 
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The resin which exudes is scraped off with an iron 
instrument, is purified by melting in hot water, and 
strained. This is called Wasserbarg. The water, 
when evaporated, makes a superior quality. The 
purest pieces are white or pale yellow, and under the 
name of common frankincense are used for oint- 
ments and plasters. 

Among resins we find the hard, soft, and gum 
resins. They are used in medicine, and in the pro- 
duction of varnishes, soaps, pigments, and artificial 


light, also in the manufacture of soap, sizing papers, 


and various other purposes. 

The most important fossil resin is amber. 

The Norway spruce yields more resin than turpen- 
tine, and when melted yields the common Burgundy 
pitch. This is hard and brittle when cold, some- 
what opaque, yellowish-brown in color, and of an 
aromatic odor. 


WASHINGTON AND HIS FRIENDS.* 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


[It is intended to make this as full and accurate a rep- 
resentation of the times and the associates of Washington 
as may be possible without elaborate accessories. It is 
desirable that a good portrait of Washington, preferably 
full-length, should occupy the centre of the platform. 
Beside it place the portraits of the others named, so far as 
convenient to obtain them. It is worth some special 
effort for the interest they will add to the exercise. A 
pretty fancy would be to have a number of small wreaths 
of evergreen at hand, and to instruct each speaker, as he 
finishes his allusion to a character, to turn slowly, and lay 
it beside, or, better, hang it above the portrait of the per- 
son described. A copy of the Declaration of Independence 
and one of the constitution should be in sight. Borrow 
any” Revolutionary relics or heirlooms that may be ob- 
Stencils of Washington and his homes should 


tainable. 
If con- 


be used, and of the other characters, if available. 
venient, arrange a series of tableaux, including a present- 
ment of Martha Washington. ] 
SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 
Washington and his Times. 
Washington before the Revolution. 
Washington’s Home. 
Massachusetts and Virginia. 
Patrick Henry. 
The Character of Jefferson. 
Washington and his Councilors. 
1. SINGING—The Star Spangled Banner.” 
29 RECITATION—‘Ode for Washington’s Birthday,” 


by O. W. Holmes. 
8. The tendency of greatness is toward isolation. The 
great man seeks to stand apart from his contemporaries, 
as well as to tower above them. This is especially the 
case when we look backward to him and to his times. 
The years, which have seemed to dwarf all lesser men, 
only bring his figure into nobler relief. But this, which 
so often is true of our heroes, is sometimes mistaken for 
the fact when the reality is quite otherwise. For, as we 
look at our hero more closely, we shall often find that he 
did not work alone,—that there were associated with him 
men of a purpose and temper akin to his own, who shared 
his valor and his patriotism, if not the supreme quality of 
his genius or self-devotion. This is pre-eminently true 
of Washington, and it is, indeed, one of the measures of 
his greatness. He stands forth in colossal proportions 
among men who, in less strenuous times, would them- 
selves have been accounted leaders and heroes. 

Thinkers, patriots, lovers of their country and of their 
kind they were; men of rare insight and prevision; care- 
ful and sagacious, yet daring and resourceful; ready and 
unerring in the application of great principles to imme- 
diate needs and practical uses. It is fitttmg that their 
names should be remembered, and their work recalled, 
when we celebrate the birthday of Washington, for they 
shared with him the task, the burden, the high and endur- 
ing honor of shaping our republic; of achieving its free- 
dom, of establishing the charter of its liberties, of formu- 
lating its fundamental laws; and especially of defending 
and interpreting those principles of justice and equality 
of which it is so signal an incorporation. 

SINGiING-—‘‘God bless the land of Washington."’ 

5. To include even those whose service seems most 1n- 
dispensable, we must go back to near the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and recall the men who fanned the 
first slow fires of liberty, and who lighted the first flicker- 
ing torches of resistance for the long, toilsome journey 
toward independence. These men were the van-guard of 
freedom, nor is it easy to see how the hope and the pas- 


*Stencils of Washington may be purchased of New England Pub- 
lishing Company. 


sion of liberty could have been kept alive in the hearts 
of the people without the example and exhortation of such 
patriots as these men were. It was because the common 
people had become one in their conscientious resistance 
to oppression, in their intolerance of tyranny, in their 
purpose of realizing the republic their forefathers had 
founded, and of preserving for their children a nobler 
heritage than their own, that the “embattled farmers” 
could so quickly be rallied at Concord, that the Virginian 
commonwealth lavished its substance and pledged its 
strength, and that the valor of Yorktown and the endur- 
ance of Trenton was made inevitable. 

The career of Washington is familiar to us all. His 
very virtues, lustrous as they are, are well-nigh in danger 
of becoming meaningless and trite in the repetition, albeit 
he has given to the world one of its noblest, loftiest ideals 
of valor, of patriotism, of self-mastery, of honor, of in- 
vincible purpose, and of consecration to high ends, which 
its crowded annals, antique or modern, can show us. 

But it may well be that these co-workers of his will he!p 
us to better appreciate the greatness of his task, the se- 
verity of the crisis he seems divinely commissioned to 
meet, and the splendid supremacy of his personality. 

6. We willsummon James Otis, the Father of the 
Revolution, one of the most ardent pioneers of independ- 
ence, and one of the earliest to suffer in its behalf. He 
was born in-1725, was a Boston lawyer of marked ability 
and early distinction, an ardent patriot, and a fearless 
protestant against the growing wrongs of the colonists. 
He made a notable speech in denunciation of the ‘Writs 
of Assistance” in 1761, and was equally impetuous in his 
condemnation of the Stamp Act. His pen, too, which 
was virile and busy, did excellent service. It was for this 
that he suffered assault in 1769, anticipating the sacrifices 
of his compatriots in the struggle he had so nobly in- 
duced. 

7. We cannot forget the gallant young Virginian, Pat- 
rick Henry, the foremost orator of his times, first speaker 
of the continental congress, and captivating all hearts by 
his vehement and eloquent protest against the Stamp Act. 
He was born in 1756, and died in the same year with that 
greater Virginian, George Washington. His service to his 
own commonwealth constitutes a not inconsiderable part 
of his public work, and the things he did not do only prove 
how thorough was his disinterestedness, and how sincere 
his devotion to what he believed the true course and ideal 
for the nation. The name of Patrick Henry is a synonym 
for youthful patriotism, and men have not ceased to thrill 
at the repetition of his burning words. 

8. RECITATION—well-known 
Henry. 

9. By his side, in our Revolutionary Valhalla, hangs 
the portrait of his brother-patriot of Massachusetts,— 
Samuel Adams. He was born in Boston in 1722, was a 
graduate of Harvard in 1740, and, on receiving his higher 
degree from that college three years later, argued that it 
was “lawful to resist the supreme magistrate if the com- 
monwealth cannot otherwise be preserved.” It was he to 
whom belongs the honor of proposing, in the general 
court of Massachusetts, the summoning of the first con 


speech of Patrick 


tinental congress. 

10. Nor may we omit the mention of his friend, John 
Hancock, whose portrait Copley painted. He was the 
first president of the state of Massachusetts. 

11. TABLEAUX—John Hancok, after the portrait by 
Copley in Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

[If it can be easily arranged, a tableau vivant of those 
already named would be very striking. The later school 
histories, notably those of Fiske and Mowry, give por- 
traits which suggest the appropriate costumes. <A study 
of old paintings in any good collection,—notably those of 
the old state house and the Museum of Fine Arts,—in 
Boston,— will make possible a very vivid reproduction of 
the characters. ] 

12. We come now to the men who shared with Wash- 
ington the vicissitudes of war; who were his companions 
in danger, his supporters in peril; who bore with him, in 
their measure, the perils of battle and the responsibilities 
of command. The time is insufficient for even the enum- 
eration of these heroes of Bunker Hill and of Yorktown, 
of Trenton and of Valley Forge. They were men who 
needed not to be coaxed or praised, flattered or reassured. 
They might be spoken to as men and soldiers, and it was 
as such, with a gravity that declares both his temper and 
their own, that he addressed them. 

Speech of Washington to his soldiers 

13. SINGING-—‘Union and Liberty.” 

14. To some of them were entrusted responsibilities of 
leadership and strategy that forbid us to quite lose sight 
of the men who bore them. There are Ethan Allen and 
John Stark, Anthony Wayne and Francis Marion; there 
are Montgomery and Burgoyne, Greene and Morgan. And 
here is the gallant young captain, Paul Jones. It was he 
who first hoisted the American flag over an American 
warship; and it was he who received the first salute ever 
paid our ensign by a foreign man-of-war. 


While it is equally impossible to lose sight of the pic- 
turesque figure of Lafayette, the young nobleman who so 
freely, for freedom’s sake, pledged his service to an un- 
certain cause. 

15. TABLEAUX—Lafayette. 

16. And now we come to a group of grave and thought- 
ful men who stood near to Washington through many 
troublous years; who composed the national councils: 
who were the helpers and the friends of the president his 
lite long. Their work may seem less brilliant and strik- 
ing, but it is certainly not less indispensable. With them 
Washington shares the unique and high honor of mould- 
ing the new republic, of directing its earliest advances, of 
interpreting its foundation principles. 

Here is Benjamin Franklin, one of the most striking 
figures in our whole history. The notable and varied ser- 
vice he rendered to his countrymen has often obscured 
the loyal aid he gave his country in her every need, but 
it was not less invaluable. We may not forget that he 
was the pioneer of American science; that the key with 
which he unlocked the secret of the clouds was the key 
to all the treasures of modern electricity, and has opened 
the door to its myriad applications. We ought not to 
leave out of the account his truly American thrift and 
ambition, nor the wholesome influence of his example and 
counsels on his contemporaries, and even on their de- 
scendants. We must not forget that he was the projec- 
tor of our mail system. But any or all of these, we can 
but believe, might better have been spared or deferred, 
than that we had lost his influence in the continental con- 
gress and among the people at large; his distinguished 
diplomatic service, his part in obtaining the treaty with 
rance in 1788, and in securing that of 1783 as well. His 
eminently useful life fell between the years 1706 and 1790. 
He was a signer both of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the Constitution, and he was ever a friend of 
popular education. 

17. We must not omit Robert Morris, a name less 
familiar, who, a friend of Washington, when the latter 
wrote him of the straits to which he and his heroic army 
had become reduced, late in the dark year of 1776, hurried 
from door to door, in the dawn of the New Year’s morn- 
ing, and obtained from his friends a loan of fifty thou- 
sand dollars to relieve the necessities of the American 
army, and to reinstate their commander in their now 
sorely-tried confidence. 

18. We shall not overlook John Adams, second presi- 
dent of the United States, and in many respects so like 
Washington that his administration seems like a contin- 
uation of that of our first chief magistrate. His work, 
however, had begun much earlier. He was born in 1735, 
and was a man of ability so marked that special efforts 
were put forth to win him to the side of the loyalists, but 
without avail. He was a member also of the first con- 
gress, and for a term of years was in the diplomatic ser- 
vice abroad. Afterwards he became one of the earliest 
leaders of the Federalists. 

19. After him we recall the name of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, whose infiuence in obtaining the-popular support of 
the constitution, and whose sagacity in forecasting and 
establishing the financial policy of the new government 
it is hardly possible to overestimate. And the name, too, 
of the framer of the constitution, James Madison, the 
fourth president. And, not less pre-eminent, the unique 
and enduring work of John Marshall, chief justice of the 
United States from 1800 to 1835. to whom, more really 
than to any other, belongs the title of the Interpreter of 
the Constitution. 

2). There are many others who might be named, but 
one striking personality remains, whose influence surely 
cannot be forgotten in any recapitulation of the forces 
which have made our government what it is. Thomas 
Jefferson, who wrote the Declaration of Independence, 
and whose principles were so precious to him, was a quite 
unique and indispensable factor in the establishment of 
these truths and kindred ones in our law and practice 
He was born in 1753, was a person of much and varied 
ability, and in his own life conformed strictly to the 
austere and equalizing principles which, he believed, 
should be observed in a country like our own. He was 
our third president, and the first whose inauguration sig- 
nified a change of party, but the transference was effected 
with remarkable ease. It was during his administration 
that the area of the United States was more than doubled 
by the acquisition of the Louisiana territory. His mag- 
istracy, like all his life, was characterized by great plain- 
ness and simplicity. ‘To this day the name of Jefferson is 
regarded as synonymous with the principles of true 
equality and justice. 

21. Itis amongthese men and such asthese that Wash- 
ington stands, his pre-eminence becoming only more evi- 
dent by reason of the eminence of their character, at- 
tainments, and patriotic service. Without his, we must 
believe that their efforts would have been of little avail. 
To their several endeavors he gave direction? unity, and 
effectiveness. It was his judgment which constituted, in 
all their councils, the final appeal. His fame must re- 
main as high above theirs as theirs transcends that of 
ordinary men. His story is one with that of our nation 
itself, and his character is an ideal of honor and of cour- 
age, of self-mastery and patriotism. He was, indeed, “a 
calm, straightforward man—the most suitable instrument 
of the national life at every moment of crisis—a great 
American.” 

22. RECITATION—From “Under the Old Elm” (Low 
ell), from Canto III., 1 to 4 

23. 
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Let there be no revival of North and South through 
educational misunderstandings. 


The programme of the Department of Superin- 
tendence will appear in next week’s Journal. 


W. J. Button is now president of the Werner 
School Book Company, Chicago. THe deserves it, and 


will suceeed in it. 


It is devoutly to be hoped that the schools of 
Chicago will not suffer overmuch from the inter- 
minable. talk of fraud, inefliciency, injustice, in- 
equality, probing, ete., but no other city has ever had 
just such a test. 


The A. 1. 1. is fortunate in the choice of North Con 
way for July 5-8. The drives from North Conway 
in all directions “are not to be equalled for beauty 
and charm in any other place in America.” Barge 
and tally-lho drives are inexpensive and delightful. , 


Mr. Winship, editor of the Journal, has arranged 
for the trip to Chattanooga February 22-24. The 
cost of the trip, including all expenses and board in 
Chattanooga, will be less than &60—the most 
for the .money ever offered the Department of 


Superintendence. 


Many friends of Alexander Hoge of Texas will be 
pleased to learn that he is editor of the Texas and 
Pacific Quarterly. a position in which he will be use- 
ful and happy. There are few men in the country 
equally qualified for good work in presenting the 
statistics and other facts and faneies of the greatest 
state in the union 


In the issue of January 6 Superintendent Seaver is 
represented as saying “Public instruction in the state 
should educate at the university, with or without the 
consent of the parents, all youth whose talents, as 
discovered in the secondary schools, give fair promise 
of a return.” The word “co-operation” should be 
substituted for “consent.” 


The midwinter meeting of the Bridgewater Nor- 
mal Association, Wallace C. Boyden, president, will 
be held at Hotel Brunswick, Boston, Friday, January 
21, at 5p. m. The speakers will be: Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, Hon. George I. Aldrich, Hon. 
Mrank A. Hill, Albert G. Boyden, Henry T. Bailey, 
Rey. Milan C. Ayers, Miss Mary H. Leonard, A. FE. 
Winship, Supervisor George H. Martin, James FE. 
Cotter, Miss Emily C. Fisher. 


Benjamin H. Sanborn is to be a new publishing 
Louse of Boston, and Leach, Shewell, & Co. will 
continue the Boston and New York business of Leach, 
Shewell, and Sanborn. May the parent house thrive, 
as Ginn & Co, have done since Mr. Heath set up for 
himself. and may Mr. Sanborn match Mr. Heath in 
twelve vears’ development. The house has been one 
of the best in the country. There should now be 
two houses, each equal to the present, 


MR. GREENWOOD'S “DAILY.” 


There is no excuse for the “fuss” that has been 
made over Superintendent J. M. Greenwood’s order 
of the New York Journal for the Kansas City 
schools. Mr. Greenwood is a busy man, repre- 
sentative of the New York Journal, which, with all its 
faults, is “enterprising,” called upon Mr. Greenwood 
for the purpose of getting material to “write up” the 
Kansas City schools in a two-page illustrated article. 
Mr. Greenwood had never seen the New York Jour- 
nal, had never heard that it differed materially from 
the other New York journals. Why should he? 
How many other school people of the country are in 
It is a Comparatively new paper. 
Has done many notably 


the same position? 
It has a “large circulation.” 
enterprising things, but few of us have ever seen a 
copy of the paper. Ts it unreasonable that a school 
superintendent should have appreciated the honor of 
a Visit from a representative of one of the “largest 
circulated” dailies of the second largest city in the 
world, 1,500 miles away, with a proposition to make 
his schools of national importance ? 

Of course Mr. Greenwood did not stop to consider 
that he as the president of the National Education 
Association, and that the “enterprising” journal had 
that fact chiefly in mind. The representative of the 
‘New York Journal offered in return for the atten- 
tion to be shown him to send a copy of the paper free 
to every pupil in the city, and asked Mr. Greenwood 
to order that this be done. This he did. 

Of course so “enterprising” a journal made the 
most of such handwriting of the president of the 
N. WE. AL Mr. Greenwood will be “jollied” for many 
i day on his experience with the “bunco man,” but 
to treat it as a serious matter is a trifle ridiculous. 
The fun in it all is that Mr. Greenwood should have 
heen the man to be caught, for he has not the reputa- 
tion of napping in educational affairs. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF DR. 
JEROME ALLEN. 


The Journal wishes to give a more prominent 
reference to an interesting ceremony which took 
place at the University of the City of New York re- 
cently than the mere mention of the fact in the news 
columns. We refer to the presentation to the school 
of pedagogy, by its alumni, of a portrait in oif of the 
late Dr. Jerome Allen, its founder and first dean. 
Chancellor MacCracken and Dr. Shaw. the present 
dean of the school, spoke feclingly of the qualities of 
their deceased colleague and of his eminent services 
in vathering the forces that made the establishment 
ol the school possible, thus making “a new beginning 
in the university world and in the petagogical world.” 
Hiis spirit was progressive to the last: When an ex- 
hausted phvsical frame refused to support him longer 
in his hereulean- task, he was still “modestly, per- 


severingly, hopingly pressing forward.” The scen: 


in the “dingy old chapel” of the University buildin 
that is now no more were recalled, with the tru! 
Socratic quality of the teaching done there and th, 
characteristics of the leader who wore himself out i; 


the great humanitarian work of raising education t., 


an acknowledged place among the learned profes 
<ions—his genial kind-heartedness, lifelong youthful 
ness and aspiration, indomitable will, undauntabh), 
courage, and unfailing devotion to what he though, 
his duty. 

Several of the doctors of pedagogy, graduates fron) 
the earlier classes, spoke in affectionate remembrance: 
of his rare power to excite thought and elicit its ex 
pression, his constant search for truth, his consistent 
refusal to put his own convictions in the light o| 
truth, and lis prophetic foresight, regarding not onl) 
the future of the School of Pedagogy, but that of 
eduéation, 

The deceased leader's wife and children were pres 
ent. Mrs. Allen said to a group of friends who 
vathered about her after the adjournment that when 
he recognized that the end of his working career had 
come, he resigned himself with great content to thi 
inevitable, enjoving the perfect peace that came to 
him as fully as he had enjoyed the noble strife which 
had absorbed his active years, and when “they had 
him all to themselves,” they enjoyed the happiesi 
months of their family life. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF RK. 


AN EDITOR’S OUTING. 


The ninetieth anniversary of the birthday of tl 
Quaker poet was celebrated by a large assembly at 
his birthplace in Haverhill in the afternoon, and by 
an annual meeting of the Whittier Club in that cit) 
the same evening. On the seventeenth of December, 
1807, John Whittier, a descendant of Thomas, who 
was born the year the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. 
and sailed for the Merrimac in 1638, took down thi 
best hed from “mother’s room,” a little eight by ten 
bedroom off the kitchen, and set it up again in the 
parlor by an open fire for the more cheerful welcome 
of a little stranger, a boy destined to do a large par 
toward the freeing of the slaves in America, a. bo\ 
who was to write charming and inspiring verses upon 
home and country. 

The birthplace of John Greenleaf Whittier wa- 
built in 1694, more than two hundred years ago, and 
remains unchanzed, except as doors and windows. 
clapboards and shingles have been replaced for com 
fort and for the preservation of the property. When 
the house was built the farm was on the frontier, not 
# dwelling could be seen from any door or window. 
and although Haverhill, three miles away, is now a 
thrifty city and the country all about is settled, such 
is the location of the farm in the little combination 
valley that no building has ever come within sight of 
the outlooker from any door or window of the home 
stead and none will ever be built within that range of 
vision. 

It is a comfortable home of nine rooms, with 
good barn, good land, abundance of trees for fruit 
and fuel, with a stream crossing it near house and 
barn; but less than 100 years ago, May, 1798, the en 
tire property was valued by the tax assessor at on!) 
$200. John Whittier always ranked as one of tli 
comfortable farmers of the Merrimae valley, and yet. 
the year before the poet was born, he purchased th 
interest of his elder brother, Joseph, in “the place” 
and the stock for $600, giving his note for the amount 
and was never able to pay it. This was paid off b 
his son many years later. John and an unmarric( 
brother, Moses, lived here until John Greenleaf was 
twenty-six years old, when the father died, and 11 
1840, when the poet was thirty-three years of age, tl 
place was sold to a farmer, who, fortunately, lacked 
the funds and the ambition to modernize it, and had 
no suspicion of its sentimental worth. It had ne 
attractions for land speculators or agricultural ad 
venturers. None too soon did Mr. Carlercon eo! 
Haverhill purchase “the place” and present it to the 
Whittier Club, which has supplemented his offer bn 
the purchase, through private subscription, of enoug! 
adjoining land to make a farm of sixty-two acres s° 
placed upon the hills and in the valley that the land 
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within sight of the house is always to be sacred 
ground. Largely through the efforts of an earnest 
Qduakeress of Amesbury, somé $3,000 has been raised 
as a fund, the income of which cares for the home- 
stead. A worthy and appreciative farmer and his 
wife are content to care for the property for what 
they can produce and a fair share of the income from 
the fund. These purchases were made none too 
soon. Already a country road passes within a few 
rods of the kouse, and over it electries run frequently, 
so that the homes of Haverhill have swarmed up to 
the very line of the birthplace property. These acres 
are now so valuable that no private citizen could be 
expected to hold them for farm or sentiment. 

The best view of the house is from “the brink of 
the brook.” From this view it is red, as on “that 
brief December day” when the sun “rose cheerless 
over hills of gray.” Across the roadway is 

—‘the cattle yard, 
And the white horns tossing above the wall,” 


and the barn in which father and son did 


—“‘their nightly chores,— 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
2taked down the herd’s-grass for the cows.’ 


OQustide of the door of the little porch is the same 
mill-stone doorstep over which he 


“Brought in the wood from out of doors.” 


Under the guidance of one who had known Whittier 
for many years and through whose agency the money 
was raised to purchase the adjoining lands, we 
—‘climbed a hill-path strange and new 
With slow feet, pausing at each turn.” 
—‘right over the hill 
Runs the path we took’ 


We could 


—‘‘see the gap in the old wall still, 
And the stepping-stones in the shallow brook.” 


We retraced the steps of the 
“little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan!” 


We plucked the neutral-toned “hazel blossoms,” 
went “beneath the orchard trees,” whose “apples 
sputtered in a row,” and from which was pressed the 
mug of cider which “simmered slow.” We climbed 
“the huckleberry hill,” saw the shagbark trees which 
the Quaker youth “climbed to shake the ripe nuts 
down.” We saw the sun “slanting through the 
painted beeches.” We returned by the spot: where 


were once 
“The beehives ranged in*the sun.” 
\\ 


“the bare-boughed lilac tree,” 


and 
“the long sweep, high aloof 
In its slant splendor seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle.” 
But the real satisfaction came when we went within 
and 


“Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about.” 


We could easily imagine the 


—‘mother while she turned her wheel, 
Or run the new-knit stocking-heel.” 


We trod lightly “upon the motley-braided mat,” for 
is some one had 


—“piled with care, our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back, 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick; 
The knotty forestick laid apart, 
And filled between with curious art 
The ragged brush; then, hovering near, 
We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 
Until the old, rude-furnished room 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom.” 


With reverent silence we went up. stairs where 


Whittier 


—‘through the unplastered wall, 
Felt the light sifted snow-flakes fall.” 


“We heard the loosened clapboards tost, 
The board-nails snapping in the frost” 


We saw the bed upon which he lay when there was the 


—‘“ruder shock, 
Which made the very bedsteads rock.” 


Here “Snow-Bound” was born. Whittier could 
not have written Irving’s “Sketch Book,” Bryant's 
“Thanatopsis,’ Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” 
Emerson’s “Nature,” Lowell’s “Biglow Papers,” 
Longfellow’s **Hiawatha,” or Holmes’ “The Deacon’s 
Masterpiece” nor could anyone of them have written 
“Snow-Bound.” 

Kmerson, Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes were 
aided in their artistic phrasing by a liberal education 
and classical associations, which were denied Whit- 
tier, but he was blessed with hearth-fire comradeship, 
out of which sentiment and character were born. 
No one las ever explained how Emerson’s_ trans- 
cendent genius over-leaped the bounds of experience 
and tastes, enabling him to write as a master upon 
both nature and human nature, but it is easy to trace 
the power and tone of “Snow-Bound” and other 
poems to “the clean-winged hearth.” 

The njnetieth birthday of the poet will not soon be 
forgotten by the group of strangers who spent, that 
December afternoon at this shrine. In the company 
were a few relatives of the poet, some “Friends” in 
humble garb, and one playfellow, but most of the ad- 
miring and adoring company knew Whittier only 
through what he did for humanity and what lie wrote 
for the good of man and the glory of God. 

In the afternoon we were a humble folk, content 
with sandwiches and coffee bountifully dispensed by 
one who enjoved serving in memory of 

“The sweetest woman ever Fate, 
Perverse, denied a household mate.” 


None of “the million dollared” in their carriages 
alighted at the gate that afternoon, but in the even- 
ing one of the spacious, beautiful, modern homes of 
Hlaverhill gave the freedom of the house to the 
Whittier Club, and all was changed. No women in 
Quaker garb, no men with hats broad-brimmed were 
there, but from handsome carriages alighted society 
people, throughewhose gifts the Whittier birthplace 
is forever safe from the ravages of greed. Happy in- 
deed is the city in which wealth and social leadership 
make sacred the well-worn paths of the “Barefoot 
Boy.” and in the fireplace of more than 200 vears of 
December nights 
“safely cover 
The dull red brand with ashes over.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The action of the Ohio legislature last week, in the 
matter of the election of a United States senator, 
attracted national attention. ‘The prominent  post- 
tion of Mr. Hanna, as national chairman of the Re- 
publican party, and the close friend of the president, 
would have made the contest interesting, in any 
event. But aside from all personal issues, there was 
involved in the election the question of loyalty to 
party obligations. ‘Lhe Republican state convention 
of Ohio put Mr. Hanna forward as the Republican 
candidate for senator, and every Republican member 
cf the legisiature was elected with at least a tacit 
pledge to support the choice of the party. It was this 
fact which brought down upon the little group of 
Republicans who co-operated with the Democrats in 
the attempt to defeat Senator Hanna the charge of 
treachery, and aroused against them the indignation 
of their constituents. If government by parties is 
to continue, it seems only reasonable to require that 
men who are elected to represent a party shall really 
do so, and that they shall not lightly surrender party 
principles either because of a personal grievance or 
to secure a personal advantage. Senator Hanna se- 
cured his election, both for the short and Jong terms. 
but by a vote just barely sufficient. It will probably 
be lone before the wounds occasioned by this con- 
test will wholly heal. 

* * * 

The first enterprise of the anti-civil service re- 
formers, which took the form of a movement to strike 
out of the legislative, executive, and judiciary appro- 
priation bill the item providing for the maintenance 


of the civil service commission, was abruptly snuffed 
out last week by a motion to close the debate. When 
the vote was counted and verified, it was found to be 
a tie, and the speaker gave his casting vote in the 
affirmative. ‘The lines were not clearly drawn on this 
vote, so that it cannot be strictly regarded as a test 
vote. Through inadvertence or otherwise, the 
motion to strike out the item was not made while the 
bill was in committee of the whole, and as it could 
not be made after it had been reported to the house, 
there was no division, and, consequently, no means of 
knowing how many members of congress were pre- 
pared to put an end to the reform by cutting off the 
supplies of the commission. ‘The next movement 
will probably be in support of the proposition greatly 
to restrict the scope of the competitive rules and to 
provide for an emptying of the offices once in every 
five years. 
* * * 

The senate has had under discussion for several 
days two important questions. The first, that of the 
treaty for the annexation of the Hawaiian islands, is 
under consideration, as is usual with treaties, in 
executive session, with the doors closed; but, as is also 
usually the case, there is no lack of fullness in the 
newspaper reports of the discussion. It is possible 
that a vole may be reached before this number of 
the Journal of Hducation reaches its readers, though 
itis doubtful. At the time of writing, the opponents 
of the treaty claim to have more than one third of the 
votes in the senate, which would enable them to de- 
feat it: but this claim is not conceded by the friends 
of the measure. It is beyond doubt that the 
proposition has been a good deal strengthened by the 
recent occurrences in China; and if the requisite two- 
thirds vote cannot be secured in the senate, the an- 
nexation will be carried out, in all probability, by a 
bill or joint resolution. As to the other measure, 
the Lodge immigration bill, there is a more active 
movement against it than when it was before the 
senate in the last congress, but there is little doubt 
that, if it is not loaded down with objectionable 
amendments, it will pass both branches of congress 
and receive the president’s approval. 

* 

The depression in the New England cotton in- 
dustry continues the most serious feature of the in- 
dustrial situation. There is a general agreement 
among New England cotton manufacturers that the 
growth of Southern competition, taken in connection 
with the low wages and long hours of labor prevail- 
ing in that section, makes it impossible for Northern 
manutacturers of the same grades of goods to sell at 
equally low prices without actual loss; and it is agreed 
also that a curtailment of production of the Northern 
mills, so far from permanently relieving the situation, 
would only give the Southern mills a better chance. 
These views have not only influenced the New Eng- 
land manufacturers with practical unanimity to order 
a reduction of ten or eleven per cent. in wages, but 
have led the operatives at Fall River and at most 
other points to accept the reduction. At New Bed- 
ford, however, a different temper prevails. A strike 
there has been decided on, and the action of the 
National Mule Spinners in voting aid to the cotton 
spinners of New Bedford and Lowell, in the event of 
their striking, seems to presage a possibly obstinate 
struggle. 

* 

Africa (livides with Asia at present the attention of 
the nations of Europe. England is sending out re- 
enforcements for the Soudan expedition, both from 
Dover and Gibraltar, and several of her crack regi- 
ments are among those summoned for this service. 
She is also sending in troops from the Red sea coast 
by way of Suakin to Berber, and since that route was 
reopened is able to cover the distance in sixteen days. 
With Kassala and Osobri in her hands, and the Nile 
clear between Berber and Metemneh, she can advance 
upon the Khalifa with a strong probability of crush- 
ing him. But the suddenness with which these plans 
have been determined on, and the extent of the 
preparations made in connection with them, 
strengthen the conviction that it is not any demon- 
stration of the Khalifa, but the raising of the Freneh 
flag at Fashoda, four hundred miles up the Nile from 
Khartoum, which supplies the hurrying impulse of 
the new movements. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE STUDENT’S AMERICAN HISTORY. By D. H. 

Montgomery. Boston: Ginn & Co. 561 pp. Price, 

1.55. 

Where are many excellent American histories, and no 
work prepared especially for the schoolroom is more 
complete in all respect and up-to-date. It is full in its 
treatment of political and constitutional history, and of 
the chief events bearing on the development of the na- 
tion. Its quotations from original documents, authori- 
ties, and standard writers are of great interest to the 
student and teacher. These are numerous and accurate, 
and the authors cited are recorded on eight pages of the 
appendix. This feature of the book is worthy of special 
notice, as it makes the history of our country speak for 
itself. The author encourages further research by in- 
serting note numbers throughout the book referring to 
more than 2,000 works of acknowledged merit. It con- 
tains twenty-seven full and double-page maps, with 
numerous illustrations, the constitution of the United 
States, the Declaration of Independence, and a full in- 
dex. The paper, printing, and binding reflect much 
credit upon the publishers. 


THE PRINCESS. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. Edited, 
with Notes, by William J. Rolfe, A. M. THE 
AENEID.—Books I-III. Translated by Christopher P. 
Cranch. With an Introduction and Notes. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Single number, 100 pp. 
Price, single number, 15 cents; double, 30 cents. 

These are two numbers of the Riverside Literature Se- 
ries, (the first double and the second single). ‘The 
Princess,” elegatitly illustrated and ably edited, gives the 
readers one of Tennyson’s most elaborate poems, which 
surpasses all its author’s previous attempts in the same 
kind of measure, and all other poems of this kind since 
the time of Milton. The notes are complete and critical, 
adapting the book to the use of classes or individual stu- 
dents. 

“The Aneid” is a faithful rendering of the first three 
books of the great Roman epic into fluent, poetic, and yet 
compact and carefully-constructed blank verse. With its 
instruction and helpful introduction and notes, it will re- 
veal to the reader the beauties of the original text as 
clearly as any translation can. It is not designed, we pre- 
sume, to be used as a “pony” by the indolent and dis- 
honest pupil in study of Virgil, but for the English stu- 
dent and graduates from the fitting schools. This series, 
which has already reached 113 numbers, is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of to-day, and an important aid 
to its careful study. The numbers, as they appear, are 
convenient in form, elegant in style, and inexpensive. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ANALYSIS OF THE 
SENSATIONS. By Dr. Ernst Mach, Professor in the 
Universities of Prague and Vienna. Translated by 
©. M. Williams. Chieago: The Open Court Publishing 
Company. 208 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a scholarly and able treatise upon an intricate, 
but interesting and important, subject. The author opens 
in his preface with the following: ‘‘The frequent excur- 
sions which I have made into this province have all 
sprung from the profound conviction that the foundations 
of science as a whole, and of physics in particular, await 
their next greatest elucidation from the side of biology, 
and especially from the analysis of the sensations,” show- 
ing the great importance which he attaches to his subject. 
In its treatment he first specifies the chief points of view 
for the investigation of the senses, and then proceeds to 
consider the space sensations of the eye; the sight sensa- 


tions—their relations to one another and to the other 
psychical elements; time sensation; and sensation of 
tone. Then, under the head of physics, he dwells upon 


the influence of these investigations on the mode of its 
conception, In the appendix he presents facts and men- 
tal symbols and a new acoustic experiment for illustra- 
tion. The book contains thirty-seven cuts, used to ex- 
plain the different points under discussion. The book 
will be studied with profit by those who are interested 
in the subject. 


THE DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS. By One who 
Went to It. Edited by Clifton Johnson. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 189 pp. Price, $1.25. 

To the parents, teachers, and pupils of to-day this vol- 
ume will prove a great and pleasing curiosity, and to 
those of the elder generation it will be an inspiring remi- 
niscence of their own youthful experience. The con- 
trast between the old district school as it was and our 
new public schools as they are is wonderful. In this 
book we have a good specimen of the old district school, 
with illustrations that add much to the graphic scenes 
here described. The editor has prepared an interesting 
introduction, in which he states that this book was first 
published in 1838, when it was received “with unqualified 
favor.” The author was Rev. Warren Burton, who was 
born in Milton, N. H., in 1800, and died in Salem, Mass.. 
sixty-six years afterwards. He attended the district 
schools which he describes from 1804 to 1818. and after- 
wards graduated from Harvard and entered the ministry, 

The text of this edition is practically the same as that 
in the original. And in the body of the book are various 
fac-simile reproductions of the old spellers, which are of 
great interest in this connection. 


JIMTY, AND OTHERS. By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 
Nlustrated by W. T, Smedley and A. B. Frost. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 325 pp. Price, $1.50. 
This book will furnish a pleasing variety, as well us 

genuine interest and amusement. Instead of one long 
story, the author has given her readers twelve short ones. 
A strong feature of “Jimty” is the mingled nobility 
and worthlessness of his father, who is a ruined Virgin- 
jan. The father and son come to New York to seek 
work. “Princess I-Would-I-Would-Not” is a modern 
woman, who tells her lover that she will marry him if 
he can convince her that she wants him. The lover suc 
ceeds in his effort 

“It Is the Custom”’ describes the terrible authority ex 


ercised by a Russian peasant over his daughter. The 
last three stories, “A Goose Chase,” “An Entomological 
Wooing,” and “Quarter Loaf,” are full of amusing inci- 
dents in the career of an eccentric lover who settles the 
question as to which of two girls he will marry by follow- 
ing the lead of a flock of geese, and wins his favorite by 
clearing her potato patch of beetles. 


LOUIS KUHNE’S FACIAL DIAGNOSIS. A Free and 
Abridged Translation, with Notes. By August F. 
Reinhold, M. A. New York: A. F. Reinhold. Price, 

1.00. 

he aim of this author is to demonstrate that the facial 

is the only true method of diagnosis. Present methods, 
the author believes, are unreliable, because they only in- 
dicate present ailments, while the facial method enables 
us to foresee and forestall all future ailments. And not 
only are the old methods of diagnosis rejected by this 
author, but also all the old methods of treatment. The 
new method of diagnosis is an auxiliary of the only true 
and effective method of treating patients, viz., “The 
Water Cure.” The main body of the book is devoted to 
illustrations of normal and abnorma! conditions of the 
human body, as indicated in the facial appearance, which, 
it is claimed, shows the indications before the disease ap- 
pears, the cause and cure of all diseases which “the flesh 
is heir to.” The book is elegantly printed and bound, 
and is copiously illustrated. 


LIGHT—VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE. By Silvanus P. 


Thompson, Principal and Professor of Physics _— 


City and Guild’s Technical College, London. ; 
York: The Macmillan Company. 294 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 


This book contains a series of six lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain by a skillful mas- 
ter of the science. These lectures were fully illustrated 
by experiments testing every point of inquiry, and 
each of them reflects some wave of recent progress in the 
science, Hence they are reliable and up-to-date. The 
author has added appendices, in which he has more fully 
developed his new methods and ideas. He has demon- 
strated the electro-magnetic nature of all light waves, 
and given experiments upon which that demonstration 
rests. Here we have the results of many years’ experi- 
ence in teaching and lecturing on optics. The book is 
fully illustrated, and will prove of great value to the stu- 
dent. 


THE COMING PEOPLE. By Rev. Charles Fletcher 
Dole. Roston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. Gilt. 


Price, $1.00. 

A healthier, heartier book has not come under the re- 
viewer’s eve in manv a month. It makes for better char- 
acter, for nobler citizenship, for higher Christianity. It 
is. in the safe and true sense, a book of “insviring opti- 
mism,” but the insniration comes not through a preach- 
ment, but through the logic of ‘facts and power of a great 
soul breathing through the arrangement of those facts. 
The whole tone and temper of the hook is an idealizing of 
the real by realizing the ideal in the treatment of social 
conditions. One by one the great problems of society ap- 
pear in review, and doubt gives wav to hone, and pessim- 
ism surrenders gracefully to optimism. It is a book one 
enjiovs reading, and one enjoys living all the better for 
having read it. 

HAROLD, THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. By 
Lord Lytton, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
George Laurence Gomme. New York: Tongmans, 
Green, & Co. 415 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Harold the King was the Saxon hero of the great battle 
of Hastings. and the real hero of English history. He 
closed the jine of Saxon kingships. and by his defeat and 
death closed the last chapter of Saxon historv. This 
author has endowed the characters with a personality that 
is real, and has infused the spirit of life into the dead 


bones of king, prince, chieftain, peasant, and priest, whi) 
makes them live again. He arouses the feeling of gr; 
pity and of unbounded admiration for Harold and for 
two faithful brothers, Gurth and Leofwine. 

The introduction to this book is long and full of int. 
esting information, and the glossary and notes, with num. 
erous illustrations, add much to the value of the book 


THE STUDENTS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY; ():: 
THE STUDENTS’ EDITION OF THE STANDAL)) 
DICTIONARY. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Coy 
pany. 930 pp. 60,000 words. 1,225 illustration 
Price, $2.00, net; $2.32 by mail. 

This is a ‘‘treasure.” It contains every word that an 
one can have occasion to refer to ordinarily, and gives |} 
that we need to know of the orthography, pronunciatioy, 
meaning, and etymology of more than 60,000 words ani 
phrases in the speech and literature of the Englis); 
speaking peoples, with synonyms and antonyms. Ther 
is also an appendix of proper names, foreign phrases. 
faulty diction, disputed pronunciations, and abbreviations. 
The 1,225 pictorial illustrations are a great feature. Nv 
one can conceive the wealth of information, the convey- 
ience for reference, the elimination of non-essentia|s 
which make this book worth much more than the price to 
any student, teacher, or writer. There are few persons 
who have occasion to refer to more than 62,284 words, as 
authority in pronunciation it is as valuable as the large; 
works, the definitions are sufficient for general use, 45) 
synonyms are as many as most people ever care to con- 
sult, the 2,000 antonyms are a new and valuable feature. 
while 1,000 illustrations of the critically correct use of 
prepositions is a new and interesting aid. The definitions 
and synonyms are much more complete than seems possi 
ble in a work that sells for $2.00 ($2.32 by mail). In ad 
dition to all other advantages, it has many important 
words now in daily use that were unthought of a fey 
years ago, and appear here for the first time. 


THE 
the Potomac. 


GENERAL'S DOUBLE. A Story of the Army of 
By Captain Charles King, U. S. A. II- 
lustrated by F. Steeple Davis. Philadelphia: J. 8 

Lippincott Company. 446 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The lovers of historic novels will welcome this story 
because it deals with historic facts of absorbing interes: 
to the American people—the Civil War. The book was 
written by an army officer who was familiar with all the 
facts of the war, gathered from personal observatici 
and himself a skillful writer in this field of literature. 
Captain King needs no introduction to our readers. He 
holds a master’s pen, and writes always to interest and 
instruct his reader. 

He has woven into this story not only the incidents of 
the camp and the field, but of the homes. The style of th: 
book is fascinating, and the illustrations are fine. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Teaching of Morality.”” By Sophie Bryant. Price, $1.25.— 
“The Sun’s Place in Nature.” By Sir Norman Lockyer. Price, $2.7! 
—"The Story of a Red Deer.” By Hon J. W. Furtescue. Price, 
S150 “The Study of Children ant Their School Training.” By 
Francis Warner. Price, $1 00.—*A Student’s History of the United 
States.” By Edward Channing. Price, $1.40. New York: The Mac 
millan Company. 

**Moireau’s La Guerre de Independance en Amerique.” 
by A.N. Ven Daell. Price,25 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Child’s First Studies in Music.”’ By Samuel W. Cole. Boston 
Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

“French Method.” By Francois Berger. Second Book. 

F. Berger. 

“The Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning.” By'Fllen H. Richards 
and S. Maria Elliott. Boston: Home Science Publishing Companys 

“A Short History of Modern English Literature.’ By Edmund 
Gosse. Price, $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“A World-Pilgrimage.” By John Henry Barrows. Edited by Mary 
Eleanor Barrows. Price, $2.00. Chicago: A.C. MeClurg & Co. 

“History inthe Kindergarten.”” By Mrs. H. W,H. Greene. New 
York: The Patria Club, 

“Alaska.” By Bushrod Washington James. 
delphia: The Sunshine Publishing Company. 


Edited 


New York 


Price, $1.50. Phila 


DEGARMO’S COMPLETE LANGUAGE. LESSONS. 


been introduced into many of the 


A) LTHOUGH published but a short time, Dr. DeGarmo’s Language Serics 
‘) has been universally commended by leading educators, and has 


leading schools of the country, in- 


cluding the entire State of Missouri. 
The great success of these books in Graded Schools has led to an 
urgent demand for a complete course in one book for country districts 


and ungraded schools. Hence our 


DiEGARMO’S **COMPLETE LANGUAGE LESSONS.”’ 


The great value of DeGarmo’s 
practical character 


teacher and pupil; besides 


, of the Exercises 
attractiveness ; the clear, definite, easily 


Language work is to be found in the 
, their variety, 


progressiveness, ant 
followed directions to both 


many other characteristic features. 


DeGarmo’s Complete Language Lessons, 50 cents. 


Send for sample copy. Tt is anothe 


378—-388 Wabash Ave., 


NEW YORK: 78 FirrtH AVENUE. 


EPOCH-MAKER.” 


Address 


. THE WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 
Chicago. 


BOSTON : 73 TREMON1! 
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: A Students’ History of the United States, 1777--1897. 
By EDWARD CHANNING, 
Professor of Tiisteory, Fiarvard University. 
1) 
i , Profusely Illustrated. At the beginning of each chapter isa list of books for reference. 
ud M Suggestive questions and topics for discussion. 
| Many Maps. 
" Tabl 6 Marginal references to sources against the text. 
s ables. O3 pages. | Introductory chapter of suggestions to teachers. 
' Index. Half-leather. : Meets the requirements recommended by the Association of Colleges and 
10 $1.40, et. | Schools of the Middle Atlantic States and of New England. 
1S 
iS 
- The Study of Children and Their School Training. 
f : By FRANCIS WARNER, M.D. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1 00, net. 
. A practical book. The conclusions are based on facts — not theories — gained by Dr. Warner from the examinations 
: of 100,000 school children. Parents and teachers are shown what observations to make and how to make them. Sug- 
t gestions for overcoming many puzzling difficulties are given. No more valuable book for those interested in the study of 
: children has been published. 
yf Ame) ican Literature. The history of our national literature is given in unusually close connection with English Literature. 
: . the de velopment of American life. ‘Che opening chapter treats of the Colonial Period : 
| By KaTHarINe Lee Bates, the second, of the Revolutionary; the remaining four, of the National Era, or the Nine- By Stoprorp A, Brooke, M.A. 
y Wellesley College. teenth Century. This is first surveyed in its changing literary aspects; then the artistic : “ 
Illustrations. Index. product in prose fiction and other prose and poetry are passed in review, with emphasis 
‘ on the masters and a grouping of minor writers by geographical sections. A clearly 16mo. Cloth. 
4 12mo,. Cloth. defined sequence of subjects and a rapid, picturesque style will, it is hoped, hold the at- Pri t 
j Price, $1.00, net. tention of the student, while a number of portraits also add to the interest of the volume. rice, 90 cents, net. 
q First Book in Physical Geography. 
- By RALPH STOCKMANN TARR, Cornell University. 
“Thoroughly Scientific and up to date.” iGmo. Hall-leather 
ve An Ideal Text-Book.” : Price, $1.10, net. 
“Every topic is made thoroughly clear. ; 
“The work is sound and logical.” Questions to Same. 
“It is adapted to either High School or Grammar Grades.” Price, 10 cents. 
Lessons With Plants. First Lessons With Plants. 
: A SELECTION OF TWENTY LESSONS 
Suggestions for Seeing and Interpreting ome of the Common Forms of Vegetation. CHOSEN FROM THE LARGER VOLUME. 
By L. H. BalLey. 
By L. H. BAILEY, Cornell University. , Cloth. 1!2mo. 


These Lessons are chosen from among the larger number 


With Delineations from Nature by W. S. HoLpsworTu, Assistant 
in “ Lessons with Plants,” but each is quite as complete and 


Professor of Drawing in the Agricultural College of Michigan. is illustrated in the same way as in the fuller volume. The i 
book aims at bringing the method within reach ot some who 
12mo. H alf leather. Price, $1 ‘ 10, net. desire a briefer book. 


Elements of English Grammar. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


By GreorGe R. CARPENTER, Columbia University. 


1z2mo. Half-leather. Price, 75 cents, net. 
FIRST VOLUME Schilier’s Wilhelm Tell. MACMILLAN'S 
in 
‘ ‘ Edited by W. H. CARRUTH, N CLASSICS 
a Of the University of Kansas. GERMA Cc 
erman 
Classics. Illustrated. Cloth. 16mo. Price, 50 cents. For Colleges and Schools. 
Gosthe’s Poems. Edited by M. D. LeaRNep, of the Universityof Pennyslvania. Edited by 
Gothe’s Faust. Edited by Henry Woop, of Johns Hopkins University. 
Gothe’s Fuymont Edited by Sy_vesrer Primer, of the University of Texas. Waterman T. Hewett. Ph. D. 


Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea. Edited by J. T. HATFIELD, of the 
Volumes in preparation : Heine's Faust, of Wesleyan University. 
Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm. Edited by Professor STARR WILLARD Cornell University. | 
CutTinG, of Chicago University. 
Lessing's Nathan der Weise. Edited by Gzorcr O. CURME, of the North- 
western University. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


tt Boston tt Chicago tt San'tFrancisco 


New York 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


This preparation, by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says : — 

‘Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thor- 
oughly tried.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Beware of Substitutes and I mitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 11: Massachusetts Town and Dis- 
trict Superintendents Association, Boston. 
February 22-24: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
March 24-26: Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Terre Haute, Ind. 

March 26-27: Centrai Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Jacksonville, Ill. 

June 29-30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Put-in-Bay, O. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, North Conway, N. H. 

July 7-13: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

FARMINGTON. The winter term of the 
normal school has opened with 250 stu- 
dents, the largest attendance in the history 
of the school. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Woman's Club of Milford had a good 
discussion recently by Principal Morrison 
of the high school, State Superintendent 
Fred Gowing, and other educational 
leaders upon what constitutes a good 
school, and the Farmers’ Cabinet of Mil- 
ford publishes a full report of all the ad- 


dresses, 


MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON. At a recent meeting called 
to give emphasis to the first course of lec- 
tures to be given under the auspices of the 
Twentieth Century Club, held January 8, 
addresses were delivered by President 
Warren, President Eliot, Dr. G. A. Gor- 
don, Dr. C. G. Ames, Rey. C. F. Dole, 
Principal Jobn Tetlow, and A. E. Winship. 
The following is the committee on educa- 
tion in the house: Porter of North Attle- 
boro, Morse of Marlborough, Leland of 
Templeton, Williams of Upton, Phillips of 
Somerville, Norton of Boston, Hill of Wil- 
liamsburg, Nettleton of Stockbridge. In 
the senate: Roe of Worcester, Flint of 
Norfolk, Flynn of Essex..—The Boston 
Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association held 
itis annual meeting January 8, 1898. 
Nearly 200 members were present, and 
Granville B. Putnam, the president of the 
association, presided. The election of offi- 
cers resulted the same as last vear. In 
the annual report of the treasurer of the 
association, it shows that during the last 
year the receipts have amounted to $17,528 
and the expenses to $550. The permanent 
fund account is $82,579, and the annuity 
fund $13,895. The membership by divi 
sion is as follows: Normal and high 
schools, first division, 61: second div4- 
sion, 81: third division, 93: fourth divi- 
sion, 62; fifth division, 99: sixth division 
142: seventh division, 109: eighth divi. 


CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTH.NG SYRUP should ¢ 

children teeth ng It soothes the chit. 
ofte gums, allays all pain, cures wit 

aud is the best remedy for diarrhea.  cta.abottic’ 


sion, 74; ninth division, 61; retired (an- 
nuitants), 63; unattached, 9; total, 938. 
The first annuities were paid on August 
31, 1891, to four annuitants. Seventy-six 
have been retired and granted annuities, 
of which number thirty-one were retired 
for disability, and forty-five for having 
completed the required term of service.—— 
Henry D. Huggan has been re-elected 
president of the school committee.——An 
informal reception to President and Mrs. 
Horace Bumstead of Atlanta University 
was given by the Atlanta University As- 
sociation of this city and vicinity at its 
annual meeting, January 5, at the Grund- 
mann studios.——-The anniversary of the 
death of Geneyal Francis A. Walker, 
president of the Institute of Technology. 
was observed January 5 at the school by 
the presentation of a life-size bust of the 
lamented chief. It will stand in the wall 
of the corridor of the Rogers building, 
near the door of the office which the late 
president cecupied for sixteen years. The 
exercises were simple and _ dignified. 
Charles E. A. Wnslow, president of the 
senior class, made a formal presentation, 
and President Crafts accepted the gift on 
behalf of the corporation of the school. 
The members of the corporation and fac- 
ulty, members of the four classes, a num- 
ber of graduates, the members of General 
Walker’s family, and a few personal 
friends witnessed the ceremony. The bust 
was unveiled by Etheredge Walker. It 
cost $1,200. 

At the request of the Sloyd Training 
Sehool for Teachers and the Boston Phy- 
sical Education Society, Dr. C. Hanford 
Henderson of Philadelphia has kindly con- 
sented to repeat the course of five lectures 
on “Manual Training,” lately delivered by 
him at Harvard University. These lec- 
ures will be given at the Institute of Tech- 
nology in the physics lecture room, Walker 
building, on Wednesday afternoons at a 
quarter before five o’clock as follows: 
January 19, “The Philosophy of Manual 
Training’; January 26, ‘‘Methods of Man- 
ual Training’; February 2, “The Manual 
Training School’; “February 9, ‘Results 
of Manual Training’; February 16, © The 
Place of Manual Training in a National 
System of Education.’ By the courtesy of 
Dr. Henderson these lecture will be free. 

Governor Wolcott, in his last message, 
gives a pleasing summary of the educa- 
tional situation in the state at the close of 
the vear 1897. More than eighty-six per 
cent. of all the children who attend school 
attend the publie schools. The propor- 
tion of pupils who have passed on to the 
high schools is increasing; the salaries of 
teachers and the total amount expended 
for the support of the school system is 
greater than ever; the number of students 
attending our normal schools is greatly 
increased, in spite of more rigid require- 
ments for admission: the Nautical train- 
ing schoo! has had a successful year, and 
the textile sehocol at Lowell shows a 
marked promise of success; all indicating 
constant progress in our educational work. 

SOMERVILLE. The school beard of 
ISUS held its first meeting January 10. 
Mavor Perry presided. Gordon A. South- 
worth, superintendent of public schools, 
Was re-elected secretary of the board. 

Mayor Perry appointed Messrs. Poole, 
Dearborn, and Dickerman a committee to 
select the standing committees for the 
vear, and on its recommendation the fol- 
lowing were unanimously elected:- 

english high school, Dickerman, Poole, 
Carr, Hanscom, Chapin; Latin, Hardison. 
Beare, Dearborn, Cutler, Bryant; East 
Somerville district. Hanscom, Cutler, 
Poole; Prospect-hill district, Dearborn, 
B ard, Chap'n: Winter-hill district, Whit- 
ing, Hardison, Dickerman, Perry, Wilson: 
Svring-hill district, Carr, Miles, Bryant: 
West Somerville district, Miles, Carr. 
Bryant; additional school aecommoda- 
tions, Perry, Poole, Bearbarn, 
evening schools, Dearborn, Dickerman. 
Bryant, Hanscom; finance, Poole, Carr 
Wilson, Beard; industrial education, Cut- 
ler, Dickerman, Chapin, Carr: music. 
Chapin, Whiting, Cutler, Miles: private 


Behind every great 
man you will find a 
great mother. Behind 
every great 
man you will 
finda healthy 
mother. A 
child’s phys- 
ical and 
mental wel- 
fare depend 
to a tremen- 
dous degree 
upon the 
mother’s con- 
dition during 
the period of 
gestation. If, 
during these 

critical 

months, the 
mother  suf- 
fers from 
weakness 
and_ disease 
of the deli- 
cate and im 
portant or- 
gans that bear the burdens of maternity, the 
Chances are that her child will be weak, 
puny and sickly, with the seeds of serious 
disease already implanted in its little body 
at birth. If the mother, during the interest- 
ing period, suffers from the abnormal men- 
tal states which recur periodically with wo- 
men who are weak in a womanly way, these 
conditions will impress themselves upon 
the mind of the child. 

Every woman wants children who are 
both physically and mentally healthy. 
Every woman may have that kind of chil- 
dren if she will take proper care of herself 
in a womanly way. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription is the best of all medicines for 
prospective mothers. It acts directly on 
the delicate and important organs that bear 
the brunt of maternity. It makes them 
strong, healthy, vigorous, virile and elastic. 
It allays inflammation, heals ulceration, 
soothes pain and tones and builds up the 
shattered nerves. It banishes the usual dis- 
comforts of the critical period, and makes 
baby’s introduction to the world easy and 
almost painless. It insures the little new 
comer’s health and a bountiful supply of 
nourishment 

A book about keeping well. Dr. Pierce 
Common Sense Medical Adviser. For pa- 
per-covered copy send 21 one-cent stamps 
to cover mailing on/y. Cloth binding, 31 
stamps. Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


schools, Whiting, Miles, Dearborn, Poole; 
repairs, Carr, Whiting, Poole, Dearborn; 
rules and regulations, Miles, Chapin, Whit- 
ing, Cutler; salaries, Bryant, Beard, 
Hanscom, Hardison: supplies, Beard, 
Bryant, Hardison, Poole; text books, 
Hanscom, Hardison, Chapin, Cutler, 
Beard, Miles, Bryant, Dickerman. 

LYNN. The school committee was 
organized January 4, and Louis A. Wyman 
was re-elected president. The question of 
providing ten typewriters for use in the 
schools was referred to the high school 
committee. 

SPRINGFIELD. The annual report of the 
school committee, presented by Charles 
Jacobus, is a masterly treatment of live 
educational issues. It bristles with spe- 
cially good things: “It is on the selection 
of teachers more than anything else upon 
which the abiding good resulting from our 
schoo! system depends.” ‘While teachers 
are aiming at high intellectual standards, 
they should not forget the greater graces 
of the heart and soul.” “The strength of 
the coming man and the glory and grace 
of the coming woman will depend largely 
upon the wise treatment of sympathetic 
teachers.” 

NEWTON. The school board met in the 
Claflin building, Newtonville, January 10, 
and organized as follows: Chairman. 
Edward E. Hardy; secretary, Mrs. Mary 
E. Sherwood. The standing committees 
for the year were also elected. The rules 
and regulations of the board of last year 
were adopted. An order authorizing the 
changing of the name of the new Pierce 
schoo! in West Newton to the Warren 
school, in memory of the late Levi F. 
Warren, was referred to the ward 38 com- 
mittee. 

\ meeting of the citizens of Newton 
was held January 5, to consider a suitable 


The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining elementas food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Y Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
jy and sustain in activity all bodily functions. Used 
“3° years with best results by thousands of dili- 
gent brain workers for the ‘prevention as 
well as Cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from 


Y a \ the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ for- 


Prepared only by 


If not found at 


iiulated by Prof. Perey. Descriptive pamphlet FREI 


56 West 25th St., New York. 


(lruggists, sent by mail ($1.00 
-OO). 
Crosby eae and Catarrh Cure —the best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat 


By inall, We 8. 


memorial to Levi F. Warren, late mas- 
ter of the Pierce grammar schoo), 
Lawrence Bond presided. It was decide: 
to ask that the name of the school }, 
changed from Pierce to Warren, and hay; 
a portrait of the honored teacher ador), 
the walls. 

CAMBRIDGE. The new school boar: 
met for organization Thursday afternoon 
Mayor Sortwell occupied the chair, and 
called attention to the fact that last yea) 
$298,250 was expended for school purposes, 
viz., salaries, supplies, and incidentals. A 
similar amount will probably be neede: 
this year, and $150,000 will be raised fo, 
new schoolhouses exclusive of an add}- 
tional appropriation of $150,000 for th, 
completion of the new Latin school build- 
ing. In view of the existing demands, the 
mayor urged practice of rigid 
economy. 

The board then proceeded to organize 
with the choice of W. T. Piper as presiding 
oflicer, S. B. Hubbard, secretary, and C. M 
Jones, page. 

QUINCY. The school board held its 
annual meeting January 4, and elected 
Charles H. Porter chairman, and re-elected 
Herbert W. Lull as superintendent and 
secretary of the board. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The Public Educationa! 
Association of this city is continuing an 
aggressive campaign to provide the school- 
rooms in the common schools with pic- 
tures and casts..-—The Schoolmasters’ 
Association of New York and vicinity held 
its eighty-first regular monthly meeting at 
the New York University January 8, 1898. 
Dr. Charles B. Gilbert, superintendent of 
schools, Newark, N. J., delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Transition from the Gram- 
mar School to the High School.——A 
child study congress in the interest of the 
Catholie parish schools was recently held 
in this city. The following subjects were 
discussed: The relation of the Catholic 
child to the parish school; heart-areas fol- 
low as well as brain-areas; environment: 
relations to the family, teachers, school- 
mates, and companions, ete. President 
Hall of Clark University and Mer. Thomas 
J. Conaty of the Catholic University at 
Washington, Rev. Daniel J. O’Sullivan of 
St. Albans, Vt., Miss M. Reilly of the Chi- 
cago normal school, Miss L. A. Reilly of 
the Trenten normal school, Revs. M. W. 
Holland and J. H. Conroy of Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., among the best-known of the Roman 
Catholic educators, were among the 
speakers. 

NEW JERSEY. 

State Ld:tor. EDWARD H. DUTCHER, East Orauve. 

One of, if not the, best meetings of th¢ 
State Teachers’ Association ever held was 
largely attended at Trenton recently. 
The programme included some of the best 
speakers of the country, and every paper 
was listened to with marked attention 
\mong the speakers were President G. 
Stanley Hall of Clark University, Profes- 
sor Samuel Weir of New York University, 
Professor A. T. Ormond of Princeton, 
Superintendent C. B. Gilbert, Newark. 
State Superintendent C. T. Baxter, and 
Charles Jacobus, A. M.,’Springfield, Mass 
Resolutions were adopted recommending 
to the state board of education and the 
legislature the reduction of the legal 
school age from five to four for kindergar- 
tens only with state aid; in favor of town- 
ship high schools supported by the state 
fund, instructing the committee to publish 
the proceedings of the meeting and dis- 
tribute the same to the members. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Superintendent Henry M. Maxon, Plain- 
field; Vice-president, Mrs. Georgia Bb. 
Crater, Newark: treasurer, H. E. Harris. 
Bayonne. The secretary, L. C. Wooley 
holds over another year. Trustees of re- 
tirement fund, Miss Elizabeth Allen, 
Hoboken, Ss. E. Manness, Camden. 

The board of edueation of Plainfield 


There is more catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co.. 
Toledo, 0., is the only constitutional cure 
on the market. It is taken internally ip 
deses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. It 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. They offer one hun- 
dred dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. Ad- 
dress, lr. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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have engaged two physicians, at a salary 
of $200 a year, whose duty shall be to in- 
spect the schools and endeavor to stop the 
spread of contagious diseases. They will 
also examine the eyes and ears of the chil- 
dren twice each year, in December and 
June. 

Bloomfield will build a large school this 
vear to meet the needs of the township. 


DELAWARE. 
State Editor, M. T. GUNN, Frankford. 

Rey. William F. Lewes, pastor of Rod- 
ney-street Presbyterian church of Wii- 
mington, has been nominated by the synod 
professor of Hebrew and the Old Testa- 
ment in the Theological College at Bala, 
North Wales, Pa. 

Governor Lowndes has appointed John 
E. Wilson school commissioner for Queen 
Anne’s county, Maryland, vice Dr. William 
E. Denney, deceased. 

When the Clayton public schools first 
opened this year, Charles N. Burrows en- 
tered upon his duties as one of the 
teachers. The school now has an excel- 
lent corps of instructors. Clayton is one 
of many rapidly-growing and most pros- 
perous towns of this state. A large indus- 
trial school for colored Catholic orphan 
boys is located there. 

Professor Vihe, formerly of Delaware 
College, and Miss Mirian Armstrong. 
daughter of Edward Armstrong cf 
Cooch’s, were married January 4, 1898. 

The state board of education met at 
Dover on January 4, and adjourned to 
meet January 13. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


ORRVILLE. The next meeting of the 
Wayne, Ashland, and Medina Teachers’ 
Association will be held here on January 
28 and 29. Preparations are being made 
for a great meeting. 

SALEM. Two school buildings 
were recently dedicated. The city high 
school enrolls 160 pupils. W.H. Maner is 
principal. 

MARION. Eight years ago Superin- 
tendent Arthur Powell took charge of the 
Marion schools. In that time the high 
school has increased from eighty-seven to 
221, and the grades below the high school 
from 1,267 to 1,960. A comparison of the 
increase in the high school and that below 
is very suggestive. The teachers are very 
progressive and earnest in their work. 
Twenty-three are members of the O. T. R. 
C., and most of the others are members of 
the university history course. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. President Harper of Chi- 
cago University is both busy and happy 
these days with an extra $200,000 from Mr. 
Rockefeller, with new departments and 
Rush College affiliated.——-The schoolboys’ 
street cleaning movement is a recognized 
success. They watch for litter with sharp 
eyes..——The primary teachers have full 
confidence that their salaries will be 
raised. The present schedule has a mini- 
mum of $500 and a maximum of $800. The 
plea is made for a maximum of $1,000, the 
same as in the grammar grades. 

A collection of 2,700 volumes of German 
hooks, including complete editions of 
nearly all the classical and romantic 
writers of Germany, from the middle of 
the last century, have been added to the 
library of Northwestern University. Pro- 
fessor Henry Cohn of the German depart- 
ment of the university has collected the 
money for the purchase. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

The Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion heid its forty-fourth annuaf session 
in the state capitol December 28, 29, and 30, 
1897. The attendance was very large, and 
great enthusiasm prevailed. Superin- 
tendent Robert A. Ogg made an ideal pre- 
siding officer. His inaugural address on 
The Problem of the Child’ was one of 
the most thoughtful discussions of this 
subject that Indiana teachers have had the 
pleasure of hearing. W. H. Sanders of 
Marion gave an address on ‘‘What the 
Public Demands of the Public Schools.” 
Superintendent W. H. Sanders of Rensse- 
laer read a paper on “How to Secure 
Better Educational and Social Rela- 
ions Between Teacher and _ Patron.” 
Hiow to Meet the Distracting Elements in 
‘the School Life of the Pupil’ was pre- 
ented by Superintendent A. E. Humke of 
Vincennes. McCracken of Elkhart 
pened the discussion. Miss Kate Moran, 
principal of the State Normal Training 
<chool, read a very interesting paper on 
The Unnecessary Burdens of the Grade 
'eacher.” The discussion of this paper 
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was led by Superintendent F. L. Jones of 
Tipton. The evening lecture was given by 
William Hawley Smith of Peoria, Ill., on 
“The Common People and the Common 
Schools.’ For two hours he held the at- 
tention of his large audience. The sympo- 
sium on “The Equipment of the Teacher” 
was ably conducted. The need and value 
of professional and scholastic training 
was presented by Superintendent D. ‘i. 
Powers. Mrs. McRae of Purdue Univer- 
sity made a strong plea for selt-prepara- 
tion along the line of religion. State 
Superintendent D. M. Geeting presented 


ethe value of experience as a preparation. 


The officers for next year are F. M. Stalker 
of the state normal, president, and W. 5S. 
Almond, superintendent of the Adelphi 
schools, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. In the English section, Syney C. 
Newson of the Indianapolis Manual Train- 
ing school read a paper on ‘The Scope 
and Purpose of English Literature in the 
Secondary School.’’ Professor Smyser of 
De Pauw University led in the discussion. 
Professor C. J. Sembower of the Indiana 
University read a good paper on “The 
Study of Plot in Literature.”’ This paper 
called forth a very spirited discussion. 
Miss Charity Dye of the Indianapolis 
schools discussed in a very able manner 
“The Power Gained by the Study of Fic- 
tion in Secondary Schools.” The high 
school section was perhaps more largely 
attended than any other section. A paper 
on “The Relation of the High School Cur- 
riculum to Higher Education and Life” 
was presented by Professor Robert J. Aley 
of Indiana University. The high school 
course should prepare for life, and that in 
doing this it would also prepare for col- 
lege. The discussion was opened by Prin- 
cipal Robert Spear of the Evansville high 
school. Under the general head of ‘‘Man- 
agement,” four very interesting papers 
were presented, The officers for next year 
are: President, W. B. McCracken of Elk- 
hart; chairman executive committee, J. E. 
Neff of Portland. The music section held 
two interesting sessions, and the attend- 
ance was many times larger than that of a 
year ago. The classical section was pre- 
sided over by Dr. Edwin Post of De Pauw 
University. A strong paper in favor of 
“Greek in the High School” was presented 
by Miss Lerona H. Payne of the Indian- 
apolis high school. Professor Hoffmann's 
paper (of Indiana University ) on 
Classical Library of the Secondary School 
and How to Get It" was read by Dr. H. W. 
Johnstone, ‘Reading at Sight in the Sec- 
ondary Schools” was the subject of a paper 
by Miss Myrta Abbott of the Knightstown 
high school. “Examination on High 
School Certificate as a Test of Fitness for 
College”’ was presented by Professor Wil- 
bur T. Ayers of the Academy of De Pauw 
University. The primary section was pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Sarah E. Tarney-Camp- 
bell of Anderson. Miss Nebraska Cropsey 
of the Indianapolis schools presented a 
paper on “Discipline in the Primary 
Grades." Miss Gertrude Robinson of 
Terre Haute, in answer to the question, 
“What is the best literature for the first 
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year’s work?” said it should be that which 
will best develop the character of the 
pupil. Miss Lide Cline Brooks of Ander- 
son read a paper on “‘Why is it wrong to 
have all myth or all science work in the 
primary grades?” She held that both are 
necessary, and should have their proper 
place. “How far shouid original investi- 
gation be carried in the nature work of the 
first and second grades?” was the subject 
of an interesting paper by Miss Mable 
Shirley of Martinsville. Mrs. E. E. Olcott 
of Charleston gave a very practical illus- 
tration of the Speer method in number. 
The meeting closed with a Round Table 
discussion of “The Relation of the Kinder- 
garten to the Primary School. Mrs. E. E. 
Olcott is the president for next year. The 
mathematical section was presided over by 
Principal Hayworth of the Edinburg high 
school. Three papers were presented: 
“Algebra and Nature,” by Professor T. G. 
Alford of Purdue University; ‘Geometry 
and Nature,” by Miss Eva Lewis of the 
Huntington high school; and “Element- 
ary Mathematics and Physiecs,”’ by Profes- 
sor J. P. Naylor of De Pauw University. 
Professor Hathaway of the Rose Polyteci- 
nic is the president for next year. The 
elocutionists’ and readers’ section was pre- 
sided over by T. J. McAvoy of Indianapolis, 
Three papers were presented: “Is college 
oratory of to-day on the wrong track?” 
Professor A. R. Priest of De Pauw Univer- 
sity; “The Relation of Rhetoric to Ora- 
tory,’’ Professor A. A. Ewing of Wabash 
College; “The Aesthetics of Elocution and 
Reading,” Miss Blanche Breneman of In- 
dianapolis. These papers were discussed. 
Dr. W. L. Bryan of Indiana University pre- 
sided over the child study section. Papers 
were read by Eugene Bohannon of Wor- 
cester, Mass., Miss Grace Peirce of Terre 
Haute, and Professor F. M. Stalker of the 
state normal. Miss Cropsey of Indian- 
apolis gave a report of the Clark Univer- 
sity summer school. In the county super- 
intendents’ section the interest centered 
mainly in two papers; the first by Super- 
intendent C. F. McIntosh of Owen county, 
on “The Need of Closer Supervision for the 
District Schools”; the second by Superin- 
tendent Lee O. Harris of Hancock county 
on “Should township trustees temporarily 
abandon small district schools and trans- 
port the pupils to other and larger schools 
at public expense?” <A discussion of these 
subjects followed each. Other papers 
read before this section were: “Does In- 
diana need another state normal school?” 
by Superintendent J. F. Young of Allen; 
“What constitutes professional training? ’ 
Superintendent Gary of Rush county; 
“How does professional training help the 
superintendent?” Superintendent Mver of 
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Carroll county; “How does professional 
training help the teacher?” Supe. intendent 
MecTurman of Madison county. The In- 
diana College Association held four ses- 
sions, which were presided over by Dr 
William L. Bryan of Indiana University. 
Professor W. F. Swahlen of De Pauw Uni- 
versity read a paper on “The Homeric 
Triad,’ which was discussed by Professor 
John L. Lowes of Hanover College. ‘The 
Need of Geography in the College’ was 
very ably presented by Dr. C. R. Dryer of 
the state normal, ‘The Place of Science 
in a Literary Course’ was presented by 
Professor M. B. Thomas of Wabash Col- 
lege. Professor E. S. Gardiner of Franklin 
College opened the discussion on this 
paper. President A. H. Yoder of Vin- 
cennes University read a paper on “The 
Insufficiency of Secondary Education in 
Indiana for the Need of the College.” 
President W. T. Stott of Franklin College 
will preside over the meeting next year. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 

SAN FRANCISCO. The California 
State Teachers’ Association held its annual 
meeting in this city December 28-31. 
About 1,400 teachers were enrolled. 
Among those who took an active part in 


the exercises as speakers were Superin-. 


tendent John Swett, President Andrew S. 
Draper of the State University of Illinois, 
Mrs. E. G. Greene of Santa Cruz, president 
of the State Home and Child Study Asso- 
ciation, Superintendent S. T. Black, ex- 
Superintendent Babcock, Professor O. P. 
Jenkins of Stanford University, Mrs. 
Juliet P. Rice of the state normal school 
at Los Angeles, Professor J. C. Fillmore 
of Pomona, Dr. C. C. Van Liew of Los 
Angeles, Professor Herbst of the Cosmo- 
politan school, San Francisco, Professor 
Putsker, Professor Goebel, Dr. Elmer E 
Brown of the State University. 

The concluding speeches were made by 
James <A. Louttit, Henry C. Gesford, 
Arthur Rodgers, Superintendent of 
Schools L. J. Chilman, F. K. Bartlett, 
James Carson, L. J. Geary, Eli Wright, 
T. K. Kirk, and J. P. Garlick. 

Professor C. W. Childs was elected presi- 
dent of the association. Professor Childs 
was formerly president of the state normal 
school at San Jose. 

Mrs. Mary Pray of the San Francisco 
girls’ high school was elected first vice- 
president, H. C. Petray was made sec- 
ond vice-president, C. W. Mark was re- 
elected treasurer, and F. F. Bunker of 
Santa Rosa, railroad secretary. 

The convention next year will be held at 
Santa Rosa. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Forum for January has twelve 
uble and timely articles. Major-General 
Nelson A. Miles discusses ‘‘Our Coast De- 
fences”; Senator George G. Vest, ‘The 
Future of Kimetallism”’; Elihu Thompson, 
“BKlectrical Advance in the Past ‘len 
Years’; Jacob Schoenhoff, “Exports and, 
Wages”; Simon Sterne, “The Reconquest 
of New York by ‘lammany’; Henry 
Waterson, “ihe Political Outlook”; Hugh 
Mcuregor, ‘ihe Incorporation of tue 
Working Class’; Ciarence Cary, “China 
and Chinese Raiiway Concessions.” 
Harwood Huntington answers the que@s- 
tion: “is lt Worth While to Take Out a 
Patent?’; Henry ‘townsend, ‘Educa- 
tion in Hawaii’; J. Gennadius, ‘American 
fxcavations at Sparca and Corinth’; and 
Protessor brander Matthews, ‘'lhe Rela- 
tion of the Drama to Literature.’ Price, 
$3.0 a year; simgie number, 25 cents. 
New York: ‘The rorum Publishing Com- 
pany, 111 Fifth Avenue. 


—The American Monthly Review of Re- 
views has for its special features in the 


January number an exhaustive d.scussion 
Ot the siluauion in Austria, by an Austrian, 
a survey of Lhe var.ous pians for American 
currency reform, by Charlies A. Conant, a 
resuine of the impo:tant reforms accom- 
plished during Mayor Scrong’s adminiscra- 
tion ot New york City, by Wiliam Howe 
‘Lolman; an account of the pieseut condi- 
tion of the British navy, by Lord brassey, 
with the comments of Assistant Secietary 
koosevelt of our own Davy department, a 
summary of the recent United States naval 
report; and a review of Captain Manhan’s 
last vook, interest ot America in 5ea- 
Power,” and two lecters from Cvunt Tol- 
stoi on the doctrines of Henry George. In 
the editorial department, entitied “The 
Progress of the World,” national and in- 
ternational topics of the day are elabo- 
rately treated. ‘lhe portraits are numer- 
ous and ot great value. T rms, $2.5) ia ad- 
vance; single copy, 25 cents. New York: 
13 Astor place. 

—The Catholic World Magazine starts 
in the journalistic race of 1898 with great 


projects in hand, In accordance with the 
suggestions of Cardinal Jacobini as to the 
celepration of the closing year of this cen- 
tury, it will extend a series of papers show- 
ing the triumphs won in the missionary 
fleld, the scientific world, and the realm of 
social betterment. Among the earlier of 
these will be a paper by Very Rev. Dr. 
Zahm on “The Chureh in China.” A se- 
ries of articles is planned on the Catholic 
life of our great cities, dealing with the in- 
tellectual, social, and char.table life of the 
leading cities. Among the contributors 
for the year, note Martin Rule, A. M., au- 
thor of the ‘Life of St. Anselm’’; Thomas 
Arnold, the only surviving son of Dr, 
Arnold of Rugby, showing that while the 
spirit of the magazine is thoroughly 
American, it proposes to avail itself of the 
best thought to be found on each continent. 
New York. 

—“Wide-open Chicago” is the subject 
of an article by Franklin Matthews to be 
published in Harper’s Weekly of January 
z2. ‘lo the same number Caspar Whitney 
will contribute a paper on “Amateur 
Sport in California,” and Eliza H. Scid- 
more an account of the ‘Porcelain Proy- 
ince of Japan,” in which she will treat of 
the great artist, Higuchi Haruzane, as weil 
as of the famous imitation ware, Nissi 
mono. 

MAGAZINES KECELVED, 

Lippincott’s tor January; terms, $3.00 a year 
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$1.00. for January; terms, 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Janu- 
acy; terns, a year. Philadelphia. 

The Phrenological Journal tor January; terms 
$1.00 a year. New York: Fowler & Wells Co, 
for January; terms, $4.00 a year, 
view for January; terms, $1.50 a 
Institute Monthly tor January. Brooklyn, 
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TOURS TO WASHINGTON, $23.00. 


On February 7 the next of the present 
series of Pennsylvania railroad person- 
ally-conducted tours to Washington will 
leave Boston. With the exception of sup- 
per on the steamer returning, the rate, 
$23.00, covers all necessary expenses dur- 
ing the entire time absent, including a 
trip to Mount Vernon and Arlington; a 
complete review, under personal escort, of 
the principal buildings of Washington 
and Philadelphia; and the privilege of 
stopping over in Washington and New 
York, if desired. 

Additional tours to Washington will be 
run March 14, April 1 and 18, and May 16. 
Tours to Washington and Old Point Com- 
fort will leave Boston February 22, March 
22, and April 12; rate, $28.00. 

Itineraries of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 
205 Washington street, Boston; or ad- 
dress George W. Boyd, assistant general 
passenger agent, Broad-street station, 
Philadelphia. 


All modern novels are classified by a 
modern critic under four heads: erotic, 
neurotic, joblotic, and damrotic.—Ex. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

The Atlantic, in its forty-first year, is 
better than ever. It has a field distinc- 
tively its own, and it has had the courage 
of itsconvictions throughthe magazine ex- 
citements of the past quarter of a century, 
for which we are profoundly grateful. 
Every great magazine has its own field, 
and we should regret exceedingly to see 
the Atlantic strike its colors in such atime 
as this, and our pleasure is correspond- 
ingly great to see it take on new strength 
as it enters its fifth decade. 

The Atlantic, by reason of its traditions 
and its aims, has a definite task,—to rep- 
resent the interests of cultivated readers 
who are thoroughly concerned in the de- 
tion, and wish to see great subjects treated 
in a great way, and who seek in their 
magazine, also, a satisfaction of their de- 
mand for pure literature. It combines the 
prominent features of the political, his- 
torical, and sociological review, the criti- 
cal and scholarly journal, and the vehicle 
for creative literature. ; 

It is not only national in its character, 
it is more, it is international, every num- 
ber bringing interpretations of the most 
important contemporaneous literary 


activity of other nations. William Watson, 
England’s favorite, is among its poets. 
Science is to be carefully treated by a 
number of the world’s leading specialists. 
Henry G. Adams and William L. Wilson 
are among those who will write upon 
topics of the day. The author of “Seats of 
the Mighty” has begun in the January is- 
sue its companion novel, “The Battle of 
the Strong.” F. Hopkinson Smith is run- 
ning a thrilling story in seven numbers. 
The essayists are too numerous for us to 
select from them even. Colonel T. Ww. 
Higginson and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will 
write of the days that are gone. But the 
great feature of the year will be “The 
Outdoor Life,” by John Muir, John Bur- 
roughs, Bradford Torrey, and N. §. 
Shaler. Another feature will be papers 
by Alice Freeman Palmer. 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 


wishes of a large majorityof its subscrib- 
ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 
dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
land Publishing Company. 
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HELPS FOR THE CELEBRATION OF WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY. 


Exercises for Washington’s Birthday. 
Compiled by Warren Winthrop. 


Price, 25 cents 


following: The Continental Congress, Our Union, 


Historical Exercise, Daughters of the Regiment Drill, 


Something New. 


, the exercises contained in the books are “- j » i 
Among tl tained in the books are th ‘Schoolraom EXarcisas fon 


Pilgrim Play, Liberty’s Call, Washington’s Life, ete, | 


ete. 


Exercises on the American Flag. 


Compiled by Warren Winthrop. 
of these exercises are appropriate for the celebration 


of Washington’s Birthday. 


How to Celebrate Washington’s Birthday, 


And other special days, by Professor John A. Shedd 


and others. Price, 25 cents. 


Washington’s Birthday Stencils. 


Sold only in sets, 25 cents. Portrait of Washington, 
® Washington on Horse, Washington’s Tomb, Wash- | 


ington’s Monument. 


Special Offer. 


ing collection of 


By Ella M. Powers. Paper. Price, 20 cents. A charm- 


Recitations, Dialogues, and Exercises 


for the celebration of Washington's Birthday. 


Price, 20 cents. All 


New Washington Stencils. 


Size, 5-ct. stencils, 18 x24 inches: 10-ct. stencils, 24x36 in. 


A series of Specially Attractive Pictures, tllustrating 


Washington as Surveyor 


the Life of Washington. 


Washington Receiving Instruction from his Mother.. 5 
Washington and His Hatchet 


Washington as Commander-in-Chief........ 


Surrender of Cornwallis 


Washington as President. 


| Sold separately at prices given, or all for... 


We will send to any address, postp: “se i { i 
any: 8, postpaid, Exercises for W: i ay” ) 
on the American Flag” (20 r Washington's Birthday" (25 cts.), “ Exercises 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


Morality... 

Teaching Of 
Sun’s Place in 
The Study of Children and Their School Training... 
La Guerre de I’ Independance en Amérique. 
by Von Daell.. ... 
The Children’s Fourth Reader. .... 
The Child’s First Studies in Music 
French Method, Second sees 
For Pity’s Sake.. 
rhe Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning. Richards 
Short History of Modern English Literature. .... 
\ World-Pilgrimage 
History in the Kindergarten 

Bogey’s 
rhe Truth About Agricultural Depression. . 
rhe Orivin and Growth of Plato’s Logic.... we 
The Book of the Prophet Isaiah. ceebugeehseeiesaece 
Life and Letters of Thomas Kilby Smith, Brevet 
Major-General United States Volunteers. .... 


A Publisher. Price, 
Bryant The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.25 
Lockyer “ “ 2.75 
Fortescue. “ 1.50 
Warner, “ “ ‘ 1.00 
Ginn & Co., Boston, 
Cyr “ “ 
Cole. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. — 
Berger F. Berger, N. Y. —- 
Carter. De Wolie, Fiske, & Co., Boston. 
& Elliott. Home Science Puv, Co. Boston, — 
Gosse. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Barrows. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 2.00 
Greene. The Patria Club, N. Y. a 
James. The Sunshine Pub. Co , Phila. 1.50 
André. Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 1.00 
Cheyne. Dodd, Mead, & Co., Boston. 2.50 
Smith. G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 2.50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The New England agency of the Wer- 
ner School Book Company has been re- 
moved from 110 Boylston street, Boston, 
to 73 Tremont street, Tremont building. 
George W. Libby is the agent, and will be 
pleased to see his friends at the new office. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, publishers of 
Miss Florence Bass’s charming ‘‘Nature 
Stories for Young Readers,’’ announce a 
new and enlarged edition of Miss Bass’s 
“Plant Life.’ The new edition contains 
nearly one-half more matter than the first 
edition which proved so attractive to 
teachers of the little people. There have 
also been added to it many new illustra- 
tions, making it one of the most attrac- 
tive books for children now available. 


A. R. Horne, Allentown, Pa., has the 
first perfect ‘Sick Room Companion” of a 
mechanical nature, recording, without any 
marking or writing, the kind of medicine 
or refreshment to be administered, with 
quantity, time to begin, and frequency of 
administering. It is an ideal bit of inge- 
nuity, a neat apparatus, and does away 
with the unreliability of the memory. 
The whole thing costs but ten cents. 


TOURING TO FLORIDA UNDER PER- 
SONAL ESCORT. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad personaily- 
conducted tours to Jacksonville undoubt- 
edly offer the best medium for a short visit 
to this land of sunny skies and balmy air. 
The period allowed is two weeks in the 
flowery state, and passengers are accorded 
entire freedom of movement after arrival 
at Jacksonville. 

The party will travel in special train of 
Pullman sleeping and dining cars, and will 
be in charge of a tourist agent and chap- 
eron. 

Tours will leave Boston January 24, 
February 7 and 21, and March 7. Rate, in- 
cluding Pullman accommodations and 
meals in both directions, using through 
rail lines, Boston, $65.00, New York, $50.00. 
Itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 
Washington street, Boston. 


$ At the End of Yeur Journey you wil! find $ 
it a great convenience to go right over to 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL 

Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Roomé, 1-00 per Day and Upwards. 
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22024222 - 422424644 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
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will continue to give its readers the best thoughts and 
richest experiences of educational leaders in this and other 
We can only mention a few of the most prom- 
inent features for the coming year : — 
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By ARTHUR C. BoyDEN. 


By Mary R. Davis. 
EDUCATIONAL IDKALS. By Saran Louise Arnocp and others. 
FOREIGN PSYCHOLOGICAL PEDAGOGICAL METHODS, 

By Prof. E. B 
By A. E. Winsuip. 
EUROPEAN GEOGRAPHY IN 189%. 
STUDIES IN ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
EXERCISES FOR SPECIAL DAYS, &e. 


xX 


& 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


to June 1, 1898, 


Send us your orders at once, before our edition of the 
first issue of December is exhausted. 
beautiful Madonna by Bodenhausen, printed on high 
finished paper, given with each copy as a supplement. 


Any present anbscriber to the Journal who will send us one trial subscription 
(from Dee. 1, 1897, to June 1, 1298, for $1.00) will receive by return mail a copy 
of "OUR INDUSTRIES: FABRICS,” by Mr. Winship, in board bindings. 


for $1.00. 


It contains a 


x 


CHICAGO: 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 


xX 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset street. 


AUX 
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TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION * 


Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, 


N. Y. 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. 
The largest Ageney in the West. 


QAaencyp 


PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
| Branch Ufice: Des Moines, lowa. 


MERICAN : : 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FORE! CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 


Introduces to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 


every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on ur address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuLTon, . . 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
780 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


Kine &t.. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Weat, Toronto, 
825 Market St., San Francisco. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Pea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS ‘AGENCIES 


Telephone 2277. 


THE MERRILL 


(formerly called ** The Beacon Teachers’ 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


Established 1893. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Agency,’’—nv change in management). 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E, *° 


Has filled 2752 positions. 


Telephone, Boston 2981. | 
Send for Manual. 


BROMFIELD ST., 
BOSTON. 


Supprtes Schools of all grades with t 
competent Teachers. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P FRENCH, Manager 


| F. B. SPAULDING, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Assists Teachers in obtaining 


Positions, 


24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


ATIONAL FDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Established in 1884 by 
its present manager. 


A wide acquaintance among educators ip prominent positions #11 over the United 


States. 
service, 


Special advantages. 
Circulars tree. Address 
R. L. MLERS & CO., 


The Colorado 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Courteous treatment. 


Prompt attention. Efficient 
~ 


Proprietor, Harrisburg. PENNSYLVANIA. 


We recommend competent teachers to School Boards. 
We assist teachers to desirable positions. 


Inquire into our method, satisfy yourself of our 
reliability, and then juin us. 


FRED DICK, Manager, Denver, Colo. 


Winship | 
Teachers’ 
Agency. | 


Western Office, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
83 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges , 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling | 
and renting of school property. | 
Established 1880. 
EK. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Oi 
Teachers’ 
A ncy, 


w NEW YORK Cl 
HOME ::- 


Pa B 364 Washington St., Boston, 
GUARANTEES, NO SERVICE, NO COST. 


WANTED, 


To correspond with teacbers and employers. Have | 
tilled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. | 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


FOUR $2,000 POSITIONS 


FILLED BY TEACHERS 
Personally Recommended. 


Teachers Wanted Constantly. for Stomp. 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., N. Y. City. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington st., 
Must have more good teachers. One half of our 
calls, last month, found us without ’ 
suitable candidates. 


To fill positions 
in public and 
private schools 
in every State inthe Union. We charge no com- 
mission on your salary for securing you a po- 
sition, Our facilities are the best. Life membership 
and duplicate reyistration tor one fee. 5:0 teachers 
needeu for vacancies this month. Special induce- 
ments to those who write immediately, Circulars 
for stamp. Address 
H. H, HOPKINS & CO,, Hancock, Md, 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TRACHERS: BUREAU 


H.N. KOBERTSON, Prop, Bux 205, Memphis, Tenn, 
Ww d Teacners who are willing to devote a| 
ante 9 part of their spare time to soliciting | 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
or particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Addrese 
Agency Devt.. N. E. PUB. CO., 


(Zlst Year.) ST. Louis, Mo, 
Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription, 
NEW ENGLAND CU., 
2 Romerset Street, Koston. 


AND J. W 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 East 14th St., 
SUPPLIES Mew York. 


‘g@end for new Catalogue. 


as 
| 
“ce GUESS I won't go to school to-day, papa,” said a little boy, looking up wistfully at his father. 
OO) « Guess again, Johnny,” said his father; and the boy went to school. Some agencies are 
| always guessing. They gue-s they can get you a place; they guess there is a vacancy at X——; they guess d 
the work is in arithmetic and history ; they guess the salary is $500; and so on. ‘I feel so annoyed,” said 
Principal —~ of Camiilus to us, the other day. * [ am registered in the ——— Agency, and ai their sug- 
gestion I have just made a trip to Massachusetts to apply for a vacant place. Itcost me three days and 
| $25, and there was not the slightest chance ot AWAt N though the agency ought to have found out 
: its being the right place fur me. It seems as 4% something about the circumstances before- 
hand, instead of sending me on such a wild-goose chase.’ It was a‘ Guess again, Johnny ” age ney; that 
was all. We don't do any guessing here. We make mistakes, now and then, but none that the utmost care 
can prevent. If we tell a candidate we have recommended him, it means that application has been mave 
to us, the qualitications needed have been explaimed, and so far as we ean judge this candidate meets the 
requirements. We take pains to know both the place and the teacher, and not to assume they will fit un- 
less we have good reason to think they will fit. 1t is careful fitting of the teacher to J Oll \ N Y 99 
the place: — not, * Guess again, SS val 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
| = 
| 
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SILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers, 
Approved Embodying Educational Methods. 


110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 K, 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arca Bt. 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High Schools and Evening schools. 


By LOUIS ROUILLION. B.S., 
/nstructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence. 

A “parallel course”’ is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
trom students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- 
schools and evening schools all over the country. 


R. H. THuRSTON, A.M., LL. D., Dac. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr. 
Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 

recisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, and the whoie 
reatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” 


Price, $1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St., 646 Washington St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
the ma’erial and appliances required 


KTNDERGARTEN, 


trom the table down to the shoe-peg, and no one unacquainted with the kindergarten can 
imagine what a variety of goods that includes. 

On application we will send our 30-page catalog describing these goods, as well as 
our great variety of School Aids, Books for Teachers, etc. 

E CALL attention to our magazine, KINDERGARTEN AVE YOU ever seen our 

REVIEW, which has been enlarged and improved. PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD ? 
It has already secured an enviable popularity among kia-| The best guide to the 
dergartners, Primary ‘Feachers, and Mothers of young Kindergarten in existence. 
children. Price, $2.00 a year. Send fora sample copy. | The price is $2.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass, 


NEw YORK. tt ATLANTA. ttt KANSAS CITY. 


+t 
A book of 40 pages, which teache stuating rapid! 
fe How TO SEE THE POINT by example, ‘Many people who have studied English, 
satin, : i 1 slov- 
AN D PLACE IT: enly punctuators.” This book is indispensable to all 

Punctuation Without Rules of 


E CLAIM to bé able to furnish all 


writers. Memorizing rules andexceptions wastes time 
Grammar. and they are soon forgotten. Ky mail, 20 cents. 


LAGONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St,, N. Y. 


| Something New for the Geography Class! 
RUPERT’S MONTHLY GEOGRAPHICAL LEAFLETS 


boys and girls studying the subject. Price: 5 cents per leaflet, 50 cents per doz., or #3.50 per huadred, 
Single subscriptions, 50 cents per year for ten numbers. 
All letters perte ining to the LEAFLETS should be addressed to the author, 


give the latest geo- 


W. RUPERT, 
Pottstown, Pa. 


| DECISION OF SUPREME COURT 


has confirmed my rights as publisher of the 


NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


The New Edition will include all matter contained in previous 
editions; also many valuable additions, such as H. E. Holt’s Table 


Supt. of Schools, 


also tables showing the use ef these intervals in passing into a/l 
keys from the pitch of C, third space; thus adding to these books, 
sv far as possible, the principles of Vocal Harmony, the true Nor- 
mal Method ef teaching. 

Favorable terms for exchange of old edition on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


H. E. HOLT, 
25 ST., Boston, 
5 18TH ST., New York. 


H Fifteenth Annual Session of H. E. Holt’s Institute of Vocal 
{ Music opens at Lerington, Mass., July 12th. Send tor circulars. 
Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, tur schools of all grades 
RELIEF MAPS. 
corr curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemi 
WS Valley, Grand Cafion Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
l.antern Slides, Charts, «co. 
Washington School Collections 
¥ Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
_ one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals io gova case, or 40 Rocks 
AS, 3 _ With duplicate fragments, for $2.00 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
eow 612 17th St., N. W., Washington D. 
Hmerson College of Oratory. 
LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCLTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS, a 
| m Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
: Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
| prac al work inevery department. Chartered by the State. 


ci ~Fall Term opens October 12. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Masa. 


enw 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal. 


ciples involved. These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 


of Thirteen Intervals, covering a/l difficu/tics in the study of tune; | 


Uncle Robert’s Geography. 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


Six Books: First to Sixth Grades. Lllustrated. 12mo, Cloth. 
(APPLETONS’ HOME READING BOOKS.) 


Book 1. PLAYTIME AND SEEDTIME. 
« 2 ON THE FARM. 
| «3. UNCLE ROBERT'S VISIT. Mow ready. Net, 50 cents. 
«4 THE WORK OF RIVERS AND WIND. 
«5. MOUNTAIN, PLAIN, AND DESERT. 
“« 6 OUR OWN CONTINENT. 


This series brings children in close contact with the boundless riches which nature bestows. 
‘It will teach them to observe and reason for themseives, stimulate their mental activities, and 
furnish an e-ucative outlook for lively energies. 

These books are graded to correspond with the regular School Readers, and will be found 
| especially valuable for SUPPLEMENTARY READING in the schools. 


| The publishers will be pleased to hear from those interested. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
| 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


By Charles Barnard, 


noted author of 


BIBI. “The County Fair.” 


A new and novel spectacular play, pronounced ‘the best 
School entertainment” by Principals and others who have 
seen or givenit. Uses 60 to 150 children, all grades, Our 
Producers do all the work. For School endorsements. 
circulars, and terms, write W. L. HATCH, (during Jan’y) 
539 Vassachusetts Ave., Boston; or permanent address: 

| Chickering Hall, New York City. 


| 
| 


Educational Institutions. 


New Fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


( Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée) 
G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 


PROSPECTUS FREE. Address bd 
FRANK W, HALE, General Magr., Franklin Sq., Boston 


| Publishers. 


COLLEGES. 
BS TO’ UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Upen to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


Write for Catalogue, 
Price-List, 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING} 


| 43-47 Fast St., 


TEACHERS wishing to qualify themselves for 

better positions should write for an 
| nouncement of Central University Correspondence School 
giving courses for Home Study leading tudegrees of L.S., 
M.S., Ph. B., Ph.D., ete.; also ot great value to Physicians, 
Clergymen, and all literary workers. 


NA) a Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 
| vat 
COMPANY ies. New York (Correspondence Instruction. 


) THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-resident 
| courses in College and University subjects for those who 
cannotattend its regular sessions. For particulars address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Divisiou Bb), The Corre 
spondence-study Department, Chicago, Ills, (w) 


N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, ———- 


Boston, Mass. 
| 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Specia! 


Cortina’s Self - Instructor. 1 


Spr nish e 20 Lessons. . ( ourse sur Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 

Noe h Cloth: Pupils prepared tor church and concert engage- 

French, ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Vii gil meth- 
En glish - Each, $1.50. | odscombined. For circulars appry to 


Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ng of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


tate NUKRMAL SUHOUL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


French, specimen copies of Books I. and Il. (8 
sessons), 30 cents. Other text and imported SPAN- 
ISH BOOKS. Send 5 cts. for ** Cortina LIBRARY.” 

(ORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES: R. D. 
CORTINA, Prin. Originator of the adaptation of the 
Phonograph to the teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th 
St., New York. eow 


© For circulars address 
w 


Miss ELLEN Hypk, ‘Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
_ For both sexes, For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. Boypen, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WeEsTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP'N, Principal. 


© 
© We buy 
school-books 


And we send /ree to any applicant our 
**Books Wanted"’ Catalogue of over 2,000 
school-books, with the prices at which 


| 
6) 
= we accept second-hand as well as new 


| © books. 
oO We pay cash 


©) 


— 


© STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrcnpuraG, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


For all marketable school-books, or if 
desired, we credit consignments on ac- 
count, to be paid by us in other school- 
© books from time to time as needed. 

= HINDS & NOBLE 
© 4 Cooper Institute New York City 


Mention this ad. 


JouHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


; FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


© 


WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Romerset Street. Roston. 


SO) (> public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
| KO) V\D)KDYO) © | sumarer schools or institutes. 
AS = SF | Address 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Lustitutes. 
Address WinsHip TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street. Boste= 


MADONNA. 


sy BODENHAUSEN. 
Printed on heavy paper for framing. 
Price, 15 cents each. 


At the suggestion of our subscribers we have 
| printed a limited number of copies of the Ma- 
| donna, which was given as a supplement with the 

JOURNAL of December 2, on very heavy paper 


Horace Mann 
the 
Educator. 


suitable for framing. By 

While they last we will send them to any A. E. WINSHIP. 
address securely packed in a tube at 15 cents 
each, postpaid. Cloth. Pree, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING (CO, 


3 SOMERSET, ST., Boston, Mass. 


NEWENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Wholesale Prices. 


| We supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lowest 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net and [lail- 
ing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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